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I Hap read much about the New Woman in 
papers of all sorts, and had known her through 
parodies and caricatures, but—dare I confess 
myself so much out of date P—I had never seen 
her in propria persond. So when circumstances 
enabled me to meet and to converse with a real 
live New Woman I readily seized the opportunity. 

It wasa hot day, yct my eagerness was still |" 
warmer as I hailed an omnibus, but when I 
reached my destination it fairly bubbled over. 
Climbing several flights of stairs, I gained Miss 
Stacy’s flat in Theobald’s Road, and she herself 


opened the door to me. 


I received a shock to my feelings, for Miss 
Stacy’s appearance had nothing extraordinary in 
it to suggest that she wasa New Woman. She 
wore a blouse, a sailor hat with a white veil, her 
dress and coiffure were @ la mode. She was 
bright, girlish, and fresh-complexioned, as if 
she had spent her time in pleasant country 
houses, instead of lecturing in crowded buildings 
while pleading the cause of the overworked and 
the unemployed. Miss Stacy was about to start 
fora {Fabian Committee, and was having early 


tea with her aunt, Miss Dely, to whom she intro- 
duced me. 


AT HOME. 


Something was said about blouses, and Miss 
Stacy remarked that “to establish a new State 


was an easy business, but to keep blouses fresh 
and tidy in London was quite an impossible 
matter.” 

She left for the Fabian office, and I, in chat- 
ting to Miss Dely, learnt something of her niece’s 
achievements. 

Pleasant it was to hear that Miss Stacy is 
simple and affectionate in her character, and as 
home-loving as she can be. She is no “re- 
volted daughter,” but finds full sympathy from 
her family circle with her views and her vocation, 
her parents and her brothers being earnest 
Socialists, She, too, is willing to take and capable 
of taking her share in household duties, and her 
return home is eagerly welcomed. 

Miss Stacy is quite young, but she has already 
an influential position as a member of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, having made her name 
as a writer and speaker on economics and 
politics, 

She has sprung from an artistic and cultured 

n ily, and as a child she was remarkable for a 
thirst after knowledge. 

Miss Stacy is now reading at the British 
Museum (more especially on sanitation), and it 
was there that I afterwards met her for the 
Purpose of an interview. The point on which I 
first addressed Miss Stacy was, naturally, the 


future emancipation of women. She believes that 


[Begstered es =] One Penny Weelly. 


women can only possess liberty by the method 
and government of Socialism, and that there is 
close relation between the emancipation of 


women and of labour. 


Herein lies the difference between the I.L.P. 
and the non-Socialist organisations; it is not 
only for women as well as for men, but for the 
people instead of for a class merely, and as the 
Labour Party develops, so within it the influence 
The franchise she 
considers the basis of all political freedom ; she 
is in'favour of adult suffrage, looking at it, not 
as a question of sex, but as a right of all human 
beings alike to have a voice in making the laws 


of working-women increases. 


by which they are bound. 


‘“‘T have been agitating for a vote ever since I 
was sixteen, and [ shall go on agitating as long 
There is no justice in a State that 


as I live. 
denies the suffrage to women ; and there are few 
arguments against the franchise that cannot as 
well be applied to men as to women. 


‘6 BORN TO POLITICS. 


“Most women are born politicians, and many of 
those qualities which are supposed to be women’s 
natural heritage, such as tact, ingenuity, per- 
sistence, and resource, are indispensable to success 
in politics, The average politician of to-day is 
ready enough to avail himself of women’s enthu- 


siasm and resource to gain his own election, or 
the return of his party. 


‘The object and aims of the I.L.P. are especially 


calculated to enlist the sympathies of women ; 
its political programme is far more thoroughly 


in favour of sexual equality than the most 


orthodox of women’s political bodies, for women 
are equally eligible with men for membership and 
office. 

“In some towns the women members of the 

I.L.P. have a distinct organisation, control their 
own funds and elect their own officers ; but they 
are at the same time affiliated to the local branch 
of the I.L.P., and take part in general discussions 
and business, members being eligible for office. 
In Newcastle the women have a union whose 
purpose is to raise funds to run labour candidates. 
A well-managed bazaar gave considerable help 
towards Fred Hammill’s election fund.” 
I asked Miss Stacy whether the possession of the 
franchise would be sufficient to secure woman’s 
independence, as some would have us believe. 
“By no means,” she answered, “ the franchise 
is but the first step to sex equality; but the 
mere possession of a vote would avail little, it 
must serve as a means of gaining the economic 
independence of women, with equal pay for 
equal work. A woman must be free to earn her 
own livelihood, independently of man, or in co- 
operation with him, receiving the full equivalent 
of her labour.” 
Trade Unionists have already admitted women 
on equal terms, and the Socialist motto is “ equal 
pay for equal work.” 

Miss Stacy and I had both attended a lecture 


by Mr. Herbert Burroughs, in which he expressed 
himself in favour of legislation restricting the 
labour of married women, and affording special 
protection for their health and safety. I was 
persuaded by the lecturer’s arguments that such 
restrictions were most beneficial to the welfare 
of the community in view that children should 
be healthy from their birth, in place of feeble, 
wizened, and rickety, as children of overworked 
mothers must inevitably be. 

On my asking her opinion, Miss Stacy ‘re- 
marked that the question was a most difficult 
one to solve, that as many reasons might be given 
for the Bill as against it. 

“‘ We may consider,” she said, “ that a woman’s 
duty may be viewed in a three-fold aspect—the 
duty she owes to herself, the duty to her child, 
and the duty to the community at large.” . 

“Bat,” I observed, “a- mother’s duty must 
always be one of self-sacrifice, and it seems to me 
that in devoting herself to the health of her 
children, she most serves the welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 

Miss Stacy would naturally agree with this in 
principle, but she pointed out that practically— 
as the law stands—this legislation might not be 
to the advantage of women workers. 

“ Restrictive legislation tends to lower wages, 
and might even drive women out of trades. 
Employers of women would be put to more ex- 
pense, for their women hands, and would there- 
fore pay for the cost of improvements by reducing 
their wages, or else employ men entirely, when 
possible.” 

She also objected on the plea that it was a 
form of class legislation. ‘These prohibitions 
must be observed by women of the working class, 
but would be evaded by middle-class women, 
such as clerks, dressmakers, authors, etc.” 

It would be impossible, moreover, to declare 
the economic equality of women while they 
required special legislation. 

The most just and effectual legislation, she 
considered, should be applied to the protection 
of male workers as well as female. 

‘“ T am aware,” I remarked, “ that the ultimate 
object of Socialists is to form an industrial 
commonwealth. What are the first steps to 
your ideal State ?” 

“T should advocate adult suffrage as a method 
of democratising the system of Government, a 
cumulative tax, and heavy death duties, as a 
means of abolishing unearned incomes, As a 
member of the N.A.C., I must refer you to the 
programme of the I.L.P., announced at the 
Newcastle Conference.” 

The Socialistic movement in England is 
marked especially by its moral and religious 
earnestness. Miss Stacy, like many others, holds 
that Socialism is only the logical result and 
practical fulfilment of Christian doctrine. 

“There is an loriental proverb,” she sald, 
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“to the effect that ‘All roads lead to 
Mecca.’ So I may say that all noble and earnest 
minds, of every form of religion, may find the 
goal of their aspirations in Socialism. But 
there is an exact analogy between the ethics of 
Socialism and the teaching of Christ and His 
apostles. Those who teach Socialism from a 
Christian stand-point have the surest position, 
and the most convincing arguments to offer. 
The Socialist, when a Christian, has the widest 
influence over the minds of his hearers, and, I 
may add, he has the greatest success.” 

As I remarked at the outset, Miss Stacy is as 
yet quite young, but there is every possibility of 
her becoming known to the world at large, and 
of her rendering service, not only to the 
emancipation of women, but to all humanity. 
Her clear logical intellect is quick to see the 
issues of things, to find a course in the maze of 
modern problems. : 

Equipped with bodily vigour and mental 
energy, her intellect is not cultivated at the ex- 
pense of her heart. She has tenderness and 
tact, as well as ingenuity and courage. In fine, 
though she is a New Woman, she is none the less 
a true woman. R, L, Garron. 


_It is uncertain, says Pearson's Weekly, in which 
public office women are most universally em- 
ployed throughout the world. The choice seems 
to lie between employment in post-offices, as 
telegraph clerks and bank clerks, or in the re- 
cognised official positions as teachers under 
Government control. The census of 1891 showed 
that in the United Kingdom alone there were 
144,893 women engaged in various branches of 
teaching, being between two and three times the 
number of men in the same line. But these were 
by no means all in public positions as Govern- 
ment teachers. Still, the Education Department 
recognised at least 28,624 schoolmistresses. In 
America, France, Germany, and the various 
British colonies, and other parts of the world, 
the employment of women as fully- i 
teachers, receiving more or less money from 
Government, is very largely in vogue. In 
Belgium, too, no fewer than 8,731 women are 
employed by the State as schoolmistresses, 
teachers and conservatgires, the post, and other 
public offices; but by far the greater number are 
engaged in the work of teaching. Wherever there 
is any State aid to education the employment of 
women is on a large scale, they being necessary 
for the girls’ schools, where at least the number 
of scholars equals that of the boys’ schools. 
Great as the postal system is, it is by no means 
as great an employer of woman labour as the 
educational system, which is increasingly encour- 
aged by the State all over the world. 

* & & 


Dr. Alice B. Campbell, of Brooklyn, has 
recently resigned from the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, because she refuses to belong 
to any church where there is “ taxation without 
representation.” Dr. Campbell, who was the first 
woman to practise medicine in the Eastern 
District, says: “There are lots of women who 
think as I do, but they dare not express their 
views. All the churches are alike, and I donot 
care to belong to any of them so long as they 
take the stand they do against women. There 
is no reason on earth why they should be de- 
barred from voting in the government of a 
church, when, as members, they are so much in 
the majority. Their sex should not debar them.” 

* * * 


Hon. R. Seddon, Premier of New Zealand, has 
been the prime mover of passing through the 
House of Representatives a “Contagious Diseases 
Act Repeal Bill,” and all friends of Repeal are 
earnestly hoping that it will pass through the 
Upper Chamber (the Legislative Council). This, 
if done, will set at rest the painful controversy 
in which the Local Woman’s Liberal Association 
of Auckland has become involved. Asa matter 
of course the White Ribbon women are now and 
always were strongly opposed to the C.D. Acts. 
That ought to go without saying when it is known 
that Mrs. Josephine Butler is Superintendent of 
the Purity Department in the World’s W.C,T.U, 


came on. 
illness, 

young soprano, Miss Gertrude Tennant, of whom 
they had all heard. It was her first appearance 
in Queen’s Hall. 
troducing so charming a débutante.” 
appeared, to re-appear leading Gertrude. 


No sound came. 


had come to Gertrude. 
her bed in mortal agony, bearing her pain, facing 
death without a cry. 
she, too, would go down into the Valley of Death 
and make no sound. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


The Wears that the Docust 
bath ‘Eaten. 


By Annie E. Hoipsworts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER XXII. (continued). 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. 


Tue Queen’s Hall was packed; it was the first 
big concert of the season, and a notable one. 
The Italian diva was announced to sing, and a 
cluster of lesser lights, Madame Lomaz among 
them. Miss Cardrew, two empty stalls beside 
her, had no time for regrets. She wasall excited 


happiness. 
It was time for Gertrude to sing. The manager 
“ Madame Lomaz was prevented by 
He begged to introduce the clever 


He had great pleasure in in- 
He dis- 


Miss Cardrew sat up, stiff and wondering. Was 


that their little Gertrude ? 


She stood facing the audience, her eyes bright, 


her cheeks flushed—happiness, like the shimmer 
of her white frock, enfolding her. 
nervous. To-night she made her bid for Malden’s 
love, Surely when he saw her success, when he 
heard her voice filling the great hall, surely he 
would see that she was not unworthy—surely he 
would love her at last. 
song for him. She would tell him in public, 
loudly, before all those thousands, what she dare 
not whisper to him in secret. 


She was not 


And she had chosen her 


The pianist played the opening bars— 
“Oh, that we two were Maying.” 


They saw her grow deadly pale. Her eyes 


had been caught by Miss Cardrew’s white front. 
She had seen the hollow place in the big 
audience. ' 


It was to an empty stall that she was to sing. 


And Priscilla was not there either. 


She looked at the music, and opened her lips. 
Her voice had left her. 

The pages dropped from her shaking hands. 
“Stage fright! Poor little thing! She is 


pretty, too.” 


They clapped. 
But with the thought of Priscilla a memory 
She saw her lying on 


She, too, could be brave; 


She let the pages lie where they had fallen. 
Clasping her hands she fixed her eyes on the 


high lights in the third tier. The pianist looking 
at her played over the introduction a second 
time. She did not ‘fail. Clear and full and 


true the song came— 
“Oh, that we two were Maying 

Down the stream of some soft spring breeze, 

Like children with young flowers playing 

In the shade of the whispering trees. 

Oh, that we two were Maying, 

Oh, that we two were Maying !” 

The thrill of excitement in the hall increased. 
She was only a child, but no one had ever heard 
that song rendered as she gave it. 

‘Oh, that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some sheep-trimmed down, 

Watching the white mist stealing 

Over river and mead and town. 

Oh, that we two sat dreaming, 

Oh, that we two sat dreaming.” 

The stir subsided, the audience sat breathless. 
They forgot the florid emotion of the music. The 
peal of that young voice carried all the yearning, 
all the longing, all the pain of all the hearts that 
had ever loved. 

A great quiet, threaded by the song, held the 
vast hall. Here and there a man gripped the 
handle of his seat, a woman sobbed. 
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“ And our souls at home with God, with God 
And our souls at home with God.” : 
Her voice did not falter. The people who 

were near enough saw the tears dropping down 
her cheeks. She had left the platform and was 
down the steps before the applause burst. It 
rang and echoed and broke again, thundering as 
the hall had rarely heard it thunder. 

The manager, rubbing his hands, and smiling 
and bowing, had no opportunity for his little 
speech. 

“Miss Tennant must be excused, an encore 
was quite impossible ; quite out of the question 
altogether. They would hope to listen to her 
many times in Queen’s Hall.” 

They silenced him again. Then they settled 
down grudgingly to listen to the diva. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A BLANK WALL. 


The sun blazed on Regent’s Buildings, making 


the rooms stuffy and close. The noise of foot- 
steps, the clatter of people going up and down 
the steps was clearer than usual—‘ parched,” 
Priscilla had once called the sounds. The mothers 
bundled their babies in shawls and gave them 
to the other babies to carry out of the flats into 
the streets. 
hung out bed-clothes and pieces of carpet to air, 
They shook the dust of weeks on to the heads 
of people passing below. The roar of the Euston 
Road came louder through the open windows. 


They opened their windows, and 


A brass band was humorous somewhere near. 


The lark hanging outside in the sun shrilled of 
the skies. 


A water-cart went by, and its splash came 


with a soft monotony as of rain, 


Gertrude had left a bunch of big moon daisies 


for Momerie as she passed. They signalled the 


summer. 


Dunstane wasin a better temper to-day. He 


had slept well, and had not missed Priscilla till 
the morning. 
than Priscilla. 
room he could not account for. 
sauntered round. Ah! he had it. 
she done with Tobias and the Angels, the 
Madonna, too? 


Now he missed sumething more 
There was an emptiness in the 
His eyes 

What had 


He studied the blank wall 
until she came in. 
“Priscilla, what has happened to the pic- 


tures P ” 


She lifted her eyes, blanker than the wall. 

“J have taken them down. You were right, 
Dunstane, they belonged to the time of girlish 
ideals. They are not suitable any more.” 

Her voice seemed to trail on the ground. 

“ Tt has taken you long enough to come round 
to my way of thinking. It sounds to me 4 
little high-falutin now, unnecessary too. Thad 
got used to them. I don’t care to look at a 
bare wall, Suppose you put them up again.” 
“T can’t; the step-ladder has gone down to 
the people in the basement. Besides, I could 
not go up again, it made me dizzy.” 

“ Well, they can wait till Malden comes in. 
I will get him to hang them. Dizzy, were you? 
You are looking wretchedly ill.” 

“J was up all night with Mrs. Markham’s 
baby.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it. You will never 
look well so long as you persist in wasting yout 
time on other people.” 

“The baby had convulsions and she came for 
mo, We gave the little thing a hot bath and 
she is better.” 

He noticed the despair in her voice, and his 
glance studied her more carefully than usual. 
Yes, she looked very ill. He had never seen 
her so gaunt, and wretched, and hopeless. 

“ Priscilla, I was more or less brutal 
day. I didn’t mean half of what I said. 
you had gone to the concert.” 

“So do I! with all my heart!” sho cried 
passionately. 


yester- 
J wish 
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Her tone made him look again. Her mouth 
was strained and white, the parted lips dry. 
Her eyes, a hard glitter in them, moved restlessly. 

‘‘ Were you so disappointed ? and you haven't 
got over it yet? Isn’t that a little childish ?” 

“It is not that. I must tell you. I can’t 
go on living here after—without——” 

‘‘ My good girl, what is the matter?” 

She came near to the sofa, and stood with 
hands twisted together, looking down at him. 

Dunstane’s face was lifted cheerfully, his air 
superior, as one above such weakness as she was 
showing. He looked prosperous enough, lying 
there with nothing of the invalid about him. It 
was Priscilla who was the wreck. 

“ Last night, ” she began hoarsely, “I made up 
my mind to leave you—to go——” 

Dunstane laughed. 

“T don’t wonder. Yesterday I must have 
been ‘gey ill to live wi.” But you must 
acknowledge it is not often the east wind affects 
me,” 

She pressed her hands together. Two patches 
of red, burning on her cheeks, made her face 
livid. 

“Dunstane, try and understand. It is so 
hard for me to tell you. I was going with— 
with——_” 

Her limbs were trembling. She sunk down on 
her knees and hid her face in the cushions. 

“Poor Priscilla! To think you should make 
such a fuss about a wretched concert. I have 
been lying here more than a year. Do you 
hear me complain? But you are a true woman.” 

His tone lashed her. Ske sprang to her feet 


again. 

‘‘ Don’t!” she cried sharply, her quick breath 
strangling her. “It is not a light thing to me. 
I was going with—with Mr. Malden.” 

“ And why didn’t you go?” he asked, lightly. 
It amused him to see Priscilla— the Equable,” 
as he called her—in a passion about nothing. 

“Twas going,” she said, miserably. “There 
seemed nothing to stay for. I didn’t do it 
hastily. I thought about it; and I would have 
gone, only—only— —” 

“ Only what ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Markham came for me; and the baby 
made me think you had loved Dollie, and you 
would be lonely.” 

“So you spent the evening with Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s baby. Don’t you think that seems a little 
illogical, Priscilla? As far as my loneliness was 
concerned, you might just as well have been at 
the concert with Malden.” 

Priscilla clasped her hands as they hung at her 
side. An appealing anguish chased the passion 
from her face. 

“Oh, why will you make me say it, Dunstane ? 
Can’t you understand? I was going away with 
—with him to Normandy.” 

The clatter of the words in her throat was like 
the sounds on the stairs outside. She saw a 
sharp rigidness in Dunstane’s figure. He stiffened 
from head to heel. His eyes were cruel. She 
covered her face, and sunk down again beside the 
sofa, But the keen blade of his glance cut 
away even the poor protection of her shame. It 
slashed about her bent head, It was harder than 
words or blows. 

She lifted her face to meet it; the cold steel 
made her shrink back cowering. 

“ Dunstane !—for Dollie’s sake——” She put 
out her hand, 

“IT am thinking of Dollie,” he said, icily. 
“This explains your neglect of the child.” 

A smile shuddered across her lips. 

“You are wrong. My little baby....” 

“There, Priscilla! don’t go into that story. I 
have had enough for to-day. I must ask you to 
leave me.” 

She lifted herself slowly to her feet, and looked 
at him with strained eyes. The smile had withered 
her lips, : 
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“I know I have done wrong. 
forgive me, let me stay.” 

“It is no question of forgiveness,” he said 
coldly. ‘“ Let you stay? I have no option, I am 
helpless in my misfortune—I must depend on 
some one. My wife seems to be the proper 
person.” 

“T will never see Malden again!” she cried 
passionately. 

“There you are absurd—selfish too. 
afford to break with Malden. I depend on him 
for society. I have a duty to the men who 
attend his At Homes. I don’t blame Malden. 
The fault was not his. You are not attractive 
enough for any man to lose his head about you. 
No doubt he pitied you, and when your feelings 
carried you away-— No, Malden is not to blame, 
I am convinced of that.” 

“It was my fault,” said Priscilla, 
all my fault.” 

She stood watching Dunstane, seeing the 
rigidness pass from his figure, the cheerfulness 
return to his face, the airy content perch once 
more on his forehead. A quick passion leaped 
through her; fire blazed in her eyes. Her 
thoughts held a whip knotted with scorpions. 
She longed to twist it round that lying body, to 
tell him that she despised him, that she knew 
the paralysis which held him was not of limb, 
but of will, and mind, and heart, and all that 
makes a man. He saw the flame in her eye; 
perhaps he read her thoughts. 

“No more hysterics, Priscilla,” he said airily. 
“T willtrouble you to bring me my work. That 
at least is left to me. My salvation lies in 
work.” 

She threw her whip from her, choking back a 
sound that was neither sob nor laugh. He was 
so pitiful she could not even despise him. 

She was outside the door when he called her 
back. 

“ You might ask Malden to come in and put 
those pictures up.” 

The colour dashed into her cheeks; she stared 
at him. 

“ Dunstane !” 

“Why not?” he sneered. “ You surely 
don’t expect me to lie here looking at a blank 
wall because you have made a fool of yourself?” 

She clenched her hands, the nails biting into 
the flesh. It was part of her punishment ; she 
would bear it meekly. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 

Priscilla’s face was ghastly, but she held her 
head high and walked with firm steps to Malden’s 
door. He answered her knock himself, and she 
went into the studio, not speaking. It was their 
first meeting after the night’s madness. Malden’s 
cheeks were hollow. There was no love in his 
eyes. 

They looked at each other in silence. Her 
lips trembled, the pride passed from her face. 
She put out her hand and caught at a chair to 
steady herself. 

He drew another forward, 

“Sit down,” he said, but his voice was stiff 
and reserved. There was an aloofness even in 
his glance. 

“‘T havecome to tell—” she said in a low voice, 
“to tell you——” 

“Yes?” 

“That I was wrong—last night.” 

There was a sudden loosening of the muscles 
round his mouth. It was as if a cord had 
snapped, freeing them. 

“The fault was mine,” he said coldly, “I 
measured my trust in you by my love for you.” 

“You are angry with me,” she caught her 
breath. 

“ Why didn’t you come—after promising?” 

“I forgot,” she whispered; “I had promised 
Dunstane first.” 


If you will 


I can't 


“It was 
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“You hurt me cruelly, Priscilla ; no man likes 
to be fooled.” 

She looked up fearlessly ; her voice rang. 

“And don’t you think we should both have 
been fooled if I had gone?” 

“That depends,” he said coldly. ‘“ You would 
not have given up much happiness.” 

‘Would there have been any happiness to 
tind ?” she asked. “ Imagine our life afterwards -— - 
two people who had nothing high or beautiful in 
their love, only the lowest, and the shame and 
the despair. Don’t you think it would be worse 
than anything I suffer now? Wouldn’t we 
loathe each other-—and the sin and the passion ? 
The only bond between us, shame !” 

He walked up and down the room before he 
answered, clearing his throat. 

“1 had thought of all that yesterday. 
willing to risk it. 
sation in love.” 

“It is not love” she whispered, “ it is not love 
that is blind and selfish.” 

“It is easy for you to talk,” he said bitterly. 
“You don’t know what love is. If you had 
loved me you would not have come now, to talk 
platitudes.” 

Her eyes blazed up at the rough tones. She 
looked steadily at him. 

“ Last night,” she said slowly, “I said what 
was nottrue. I told youl did notlove you. It 
was falso, Ido love you. I never loved any 
one but you.” 

He sprang towards her, an eager question in 
his eyes, but his face fell before her blank irre- 
spopsiveness, 

‘* Why do you tell me this?” heasked fiercely. 
“To mock me P” 

“ Because | want you to help me against my- 
self.” 

He laughed very bitterly. 

‘* We have gone too far to go back. It is im- 
possible to forget.” 

“I don’t want to forget. I want you to help 
me to make my life better,” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“You are a woman; you don’t understand a 
man’s nature. Do you suppose we can go on 
living as though we were nothing to each 
other ?” 

“ We have done it all these months.” 

“Do you suppose we could keep up the farce ? 
Your husband——” 

“Dunstane knows; I have told him,” she in- 
terrupted. 

He started, gazing at her with open eyes. lor 
the first time he noticed the havoc made by the 
night in her appearance. 

A feeling of great pity for her swept over him. 
He could imagine how a man like Dunstane 
would receive her confession ; how his weakness, 
his very lack of manhood would make him 
jealous of any tampering with his rights, his 
property. It was that type of man that made 
the most brutal and exacting plaintiff in divorce 
cases, And Priscilla had had to bear the coarse 
abuse such men heap upon erring wives. 

“ You have told him?” he said pitifully. 

“Yes I wanted to begin again, and I was 
obliged to tell Dunstane.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He sent me to ask you to come and hang 
some pictures for him.” She laughed. 

Malden stared at her. 

“ Are you serious ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Priscilla, tlushing deeply. 

“ And you are going to stay with a weak fool 
like that ? ” 

“Yes, Ican try to win back the months I 
have wasted.” 

“What do you mean? 
win back his love?” 

“No, but I can atone for my failure.” 

Malden looked at her, and pity mastered his 
auger. He understood the life she had been 
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living. Every moment of it was traced upon 
her. It was not Dollie’s death only that had cut 


those lines in her young face. 

~ He put out his hand to her, passion giving 
way to pity. 

. & Priscilla, right is not always best. If I 
leave you here you will die.” 

. he shook her head sadly. The tears had 
started to her eyes at the change in his voice. 

“ Right may not be happiest, but it is best. 
I have wasted these months and been selfish. 
I see where I failed, and I am not going to adda 
bigger failure to my life.” 

Malden walked to the window, and stood look- 
ing out in silence. Then he turned to her, his 
face set, a new reverence in his glance-—the new 
reverence that was the old. 

‘You wish me to leave you?” he asked, 
gently. ‘ You wish me to leave you to die?” 

She lifted her white face, but he could not 
meet the misery of her eyes. 

‘J shall not die. Pain never kills,” she smiled 
bravely. “I wish you to go to Normandy, just 
the same as you had intended. And when you 
can help me to be true to myself and—and to 
Dunstane, you will come back.” 

“If you loved me you could not imagine sucn 
a thing possible,” he said, with quick impatience. 
‘¢ You forget that I love you!” 

“Tt is because t love you that I can say it,” 
she answered. ‘‘ And because you love me you 
will do it.” 

Before he could speak again she had left him. 

(To be continued.) 


PRESENT DAY RESPONSI- 
i BILITY. 


A Sermon sy Canon NEwpsOLT. 


We ourselves stand, did we but know it, in a 
strange meeting way of dispensations. The 
thread of God’s plan is passed down from gener- 
ations above through our lives to those who 
come after us. Like a scene ina play which 
still serves as a background while fresh actors 
pass across the stage and unravel the movement 
of the drama, so the building and the institu- 
tion of the city serve as the connecting out- 
ward link between generation and generation 
who strangely connect the chains of life beneath 
their overshadowing presence. Individuals 
come; they play their part, they pass off the 
stage; but the action is advanced a step, and 
the drama of life is brought nearer to its com- 
pletion. “So Ahab slept with his fathers; and 
Ahaziah his son reigned in his stead.” 


FREE-WILL. 


Do not mistake, do not think that it is unim- gra 


portant what we do, that we are but dolls held in 
the steady hands of God, who will play our parts 
for us whether we consciously move or not. 
No, we are dowered with free-will ; and it 
makes the greatest difference in the world, not 
only to ourselves but to those who come after 
us, how we act. Here we are trustees for the 
moment of all this great national position won 
for us through ages of political evolution and 
laborious struggle. What are we leaving to 
those who come after us? Are we making any 
mistakes, do you think? Is it possible to take 
all the unhealthy atmosphere out of the world, 
so that a man may make himself very comfort- 
able here without troubling about another 
world? Is it possible to set going class 
jealousies and class strifes, and imagine that 
evils can be shut down into enforced confine- 
ment without even a safety valve? If history 
is true there are awkward records of bills run up 
in one generation becoming due in the next, 
and the extravagance of one age being followed 
by penury in the next, or atheism following 
hypocrisy, or superstition following formalism, 
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or profligacy following the forgetting of Al- 
mighty God. 
THE “ADVANCE” OF CIVILISATION. 


A recent statistical return, full of interest as 
it is, is not without suggestion of serious and 
menacing evil. Crime, we are told, has dimin- 
ished ; prisons are being closed, the gaol delivery 
has been lightened. We applaud ourselves at 
the advance made by enlightened civilisation ; 
but, at the same time, we are told that there is 
a large increase of immorality—and of juvenile 
immorality. What does this mean? It means 
that sin has become more refined. It does not 
brutally dash itself against the restraint of the 
law, but it has become more insidious, more 
deadly. It means that education without God 
leads to life without God, and that the power 
and the presence of God, which alone can re- 
strain the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
man, have been pushed aside for a creedless and 
cold system of morality, which finds itself as 
powerless to deal with the fierce tides of lawless 
desire as the old watchman to maintain order in 
the growing life and the turbulence of the streets 
of London. It isa phenomenon full of sinister 
omen—immorality elowly creeping upon the 
youth of this generation. It means that the 
life and vigour of the nation is being attacked in 
that which is its most vital point. Men no 
longer care to please God and walk in His ways; 
while it is urged upon the discontented, the 
labour-wearied, and the starving that for eigh- 
teen centuries Christ has been able to give 
them nothing better than hopeless years of toil, 
with scanty sustenance and little sympathy, and 
that it is time for them to turn from so incom- 
petent a God to a stronger ruler, who dispenses 
the good things of this world, and will satisfy all 
their desires, Surely we need to feel more than 
we do our responsibility to the nation, not only 
in the vote which we give, or in the influence 
which we shed abroad, or in the party principles 
which we follow, but in the life of the good 
citizen, law-abiding, reverent, dutiful, and true. 


INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


The influence of the individual, dear brethren, 
is a subject which we do well to consider. Like 
as we are to one another as leaves on the tree, 
we are yet different ; like as are our occupations 
and our duties, they have still a separate and 
unique importance. It is not only round the 
great names of history that we find the rock cut 
and the channel clear by the force of their 
personality cleaving its way as they go; it is 
not, again, the name which has caused itself to 
be emblazoned on a memorial or publicly pro- 
claimed as a benefactor which survives in the 
teful recollection of mankind. As we pass 
up and down this world, where conquerors have 
carved their destinies, and statesmen have led 
nations, and the piety and learning and devotion 
of the great dead soar above us like some build- 
ing consecrated by the devotion of the past, as 
we enter on their labours and profit by their 
sacrifices and correct their mistakes and improve 
upon their methods, do not let us for one 
moment think that it matters little what we are 
and what wedo. We inherit the past, which 
is what the lives of those who have lived before 
us have largely made it. We shall hand it on 
better or worse to those who come after us. 
What more could we wish than that those among 
whom we live and work, the church in which we 
worship, the family in which we move, should be 
the better and the happier because we have 
lived and because we have worked ¢ 


Fad 


The girls in the University of Michigan are 
signing a pledge to graduate in calico or other 
cheap dresses, so as to subscribe more liberally to 
the gymnasium fund. 


Serr. 12, 1896. 
A WORKING WOMAN. 
By B. B. Sate. 


SHe was just sitting still in a third-class 
carriage, thinking and thinking and thinking to 
the tune of the beat of the rushing train. 

It was the end of the holidays, and she was 
going back to work—dreary, dismal work it 
looked, too, after the quiet and rest of home ; and 
she began to wonder after all whether or no the 
rational women were not those who dwelt in 
peace in the home world content with the small 
joys and minor duties of life. 

For she was one of those essentially modern 
women who go out to take their share in the 
work of the world, not from that pressing, hard 
necessity which alone could drive the women of 
bygone days from their own fireside, but from 
that strong sense of the duty of every citizen to 
take apart in active life which is becoming 
more and more a part of the creed of the woman 
of to-day. 

THE LONELY WOMAN. 


A strong-minded woman she was too—a 
believer in woman suffrage and emancipation, 
and all the other views of the “ modern woman.” 
Not that she quite looked the character either— 
a small, quiet, soft-voiced thing, winning more 
help and affection than perhaps she deserved 
from friend and stranger alike. Lecturing was 
her chosen profession, one that necessitated con- 
tinual change of places and faces and constant 
contact with strangers. It was a lonely life too, 
so lonely that sometimes even a passing smile 
from a child in the street, or the friendly look in 
a dog’s deep eyes would be something to think 
about and be thankful for. 

Once she had had ambitions. The first thought 
of a small home circle, her little talent had been 
magnified by the strong lens of love till she had 
thought that one day she might do some work 
of value for the world. But she had out-grown 
that, had learnt, with that useless sadness 
mediocrity must ever feel when first it knows 
that in truth it is but mediocrity, that she was 
only just an ordinary woman, with no gifts and 
talents above the average, that no place among 
the best workera was ever to be hers, 

And so she settled down quietly, with just 
now and then a sigh for past dreams, to do the 
work she could as best she could. Some 
measure of success was hers, enough to justify 
her in continuing to attempt, though much too 
little to serve at all as foundation for those 
future dreams which had long ago made s0 
much of life. 


THE WORKER'S REWARD. 


So“ Throw it all over and go back to peace- 
ful home life” said an inner voice which called 
itself common sense. “Outside work is good 
enough for the gifted and the strong—but for 
you, what crime to live as other women who 
seem happy enough whether or not they are of 
use ?” 

Another woman occupied the opposite corner, 
a poor, pale shivering thing, apparently only 
recovering from some severe illness. 

Our first traveller was well provided with 
rugs and wraps, “ Take my rug,” said she to the 
invalid. 

And the gleam of pleased gratitude in the 
girl’s eyes as she took it, dissipated more quickly 
than the lengthiest argument the thoughts of 
discontent. For truly the privilege of helping 
our sisters in little things belongs to us all, 
whatever our gifts, while opportunities of help 
come thickly to the worker who moves among 
many and sees much of sad life. And this 
thought is the help of some among us who 
might else wish to quit the ranks of working 
women, 
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NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER CRUISE, 
By Avrora. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MELANCHOLY ROMANCE. 
Monpay is a perfect day, and we are awake in 
good time. Across the water lies the town of 
Odde. Bess, at the port-hole, gives me some 
idea of the place. 

“The prettiest town you ever saw! We 
seem to be at the very end of the fiord, ina 
kind of bay. The houses down at the water's 
edge are wooden, and all colours. The boats 
are coloured too, red, blue, and yellow, like toys. 
And there is a high steeple that looks like 
silver with the sun on it. Oh, do get up! The 
mountains are all round us, a deep purple, with 
white mists. Any person who chooses to stay 
in a stuffy berth on such a morning does not 
deserve to come to Norway at all.” 

Her bright eyes are flashing, contradicting 
the severe mouth. Even in the dusk of the 
cabin I can see the red of her cheeks; and, 
drowsy though I am, I find time to admire her 
energy. But then, Bess has not lived in the 
world long enough to be tired, and the excite- 
ment of the cruise is lifting from her the weight 
she has lately carried on her heart. Her fresh 
beauty and cheerfulness make me blink in 
admiration of the New Woman. I am quite 
sure that no one on board guesses that business- 
like Bess has had a sad little love story that 
will dim her life for many a day to come. 

THE FIRST EXCURSION. 

A minute later my meditations are inter- 
rupted, and I find myself sitting blankly on the 
very circumscribed area of the cabin floor, The 
heart-broken damsel has lifted me bodily out of 
bed, and whether I will or not I must rise and 
dress! The New Woman is less admirable than 
I thought. When I arrive at breakfast the 
Jong tables are full. Conscious of virtue as 
regards weather arrangements, the captain is 
beaming in his seat, trying to follow the voluble 
English of the lady beside him. Everybody is 
chattering. The stewards move briskly, sharing 
in the general alertness. We are all agog for 
the first excursion on land ; but the big brothers 
face the excitement stolidly. This is their first 
mealsince they started, and they mean toenjoy the 
scenery after they have made up for the enforced 
fast. After all, we need not hurry over break- 
fast. There is time to spare before the boats 
start. Mr. Perowne has ordered stolkjerrics for 
us; and as we near the quay we see the queer 
little carriages drawn up in line waiting. They 
are strange to our English eyes, but the seat on 
its easy springs does not look alarming, and the 
little fawn pony is trim and smart. There is 
a seat behind for the driver—who is usually a 
person of tender years—and Bess and I with 
one consent make for the gayest equipage of all. 
The wheels are yellow, the cushions aggressive 
in gold. Across the fawn-coloured pony lie the 
reins, blue and white twisted rope. From the 
midst of all this elegance we gaze'across at the 
others scrambling for seats. 


THE SORTING OF THE TRAVELLERS, 

When each stolkjerric is at last furnished 
with two passengers and the boy behind, Bess 
looks at me with atwinkle intheeye. Already, 
at this early hour, a subtle magnetism is sorting 
and arranging the travellers. The Butterfly 
Man is in the net of matrimony and cannot 
escape from the lady, garrulous after her 
experiences in the ladies’ cabin, who marshalls 
him into the most dilapidated of all the stol/:- 
yerrics, But why should the little American 
girl be beside that sombre individual the Melan- 
choly Man? There they are, perched on a 
glittering height dimly symbolised by the gentle 
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elevation of the spring-cart; and seeing them 
Bess laughs while she sympathises. 

“That poor little American deserves a better 
fate than six hours of gloom and grumps,” she 
exclaims. 

“She is pretty enough to know what she is 
doing!” I answer. 

“And rich enough, apparently, for him to 
know what he is doing,” Bess retorts, the sen- 
tence breaking off with a little shriek. And no 
wonder. With a sound like a rushing wind, 
and a musical pur-r-r-r from the drivers in 
concert we are off, dashing helter-skelter along 
the road, jolting and jogging on our shaky seats. 
Bess and I clutch the sides of our cart and sit 
breathless while the pony spins over the ground. 
Behind us there is a clamour of shrieking and 
laughing ; but the motion is pleasant, and soon 
we settle down quietly to the delights of the 
drive. 

BESIDE THE LAKE. 


We are going along the shores of the Sandven- 
vand—a lake in the midst of high hills. On 
one side of the road the blue waters flash and 
glance in a glorious sun; now and then the 
dancing ripples are broken by the passing of a 
fussy little steamboat. On our left hand are 
rocks and trees, the valley opening out until we 
see hayfields and farmsteads, with a rising back- 
ground of heavily foliaged mountains. 

Our driver speaks more English than he 
understands. When we ask the reason for the 
long lines of wire stretching from hill-summit 
to valley he answers smartly, “Telegraph.” We 
have already met the “ Telefon” in Norway, 
and accept the information, but afterwards we 
find that the wires are not for the telegraph, 
but are used to send the hay from the mountains 
to the valleys. A little later we stop to watch 
a milk-can travelling slowly on the wire to the 
farm several thousand feet below. 

The hay is still in the mow, and a most 
delicious fragrance follows us along the road. 
The hay itself is drying on hurdles that stand 
upright in rows across the fields. The hay- 
making is very picturesque, father, mother, and 
children standing in line turning the grass as it 
dries, while the women and girls at work, with 
their red bodices and white skirts and aprons, 
make vivid patches against the green. 

“Jt is worth while being miserably ill to sce 
all this beauty,” says Bess, sniffing in the keen 
freshness of the breeze. But before I can 
remind her that she has not been ill there is a 
great pur-r-r-r from behind, and the ponies, 
which have been loitering up a hill, are off again, 
dashing and crashing over the road. 

THE LAND OF WATERFALLS. 

The ponies seem to “ gang their ain gate,” 
without much direction from the driver. 
Happily they are sure-footed little beasts, else 
we would come to grief in a progress during 
which the driver, often as not, nods pleasantly 
on his perch. Our own driver is half asleep. 
Now and then he rouses, pointing his whip as 
we pass cataract or glacier; and occasionally 
jerking out a name that is guttural enough to 
be anything incomprehensible. 

As we go on we have a fine view of the 
Buarbrae glacier, an outflow of the great 
Folgefonde, and we catch a glimpse of the 
pretty narrow valley of the Buar. All along 
the road the leaping, dashing water keeps up a 
perpetual murmur ; and just beyond the hamlet 
of Hildal we pass the cataract of the Hildalfos. 
So fine are the falls and so frequent we almost 
cease to notice them, and we begin to wonder if 
the Lotefos we are nearing can be more lovely 
than these that go with us all along the way. 

At last a deep murmurous note comes down 
the valley, growing and growing until it is a 
roar of thunder. 

The stolkjerries jerk round a corner and 
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stop short, and looking up we catch our breath 
in’sudden wonder. 

The air seems to be full of rushing water, 
and from the dizzy iron peaks it falls in three 
great multitudinous cataracts. 

The Lotefos is nearest and fullest, veiled by 
rainbow-tinted spray; the Skarsfos is on the 
left, and a little further down the valley the 
Espelandsfos completes the wonderful trio. 

We spring from the stolkjerrics, and climb 
the slippery rocks to look deep into the gorge. 
The chasm is bridged by a rainbow arc painted 
on the spray, and the (water boils and churns 
itself into a foaming confusion below it. 

Bess and I would like to watch the glory in 
silence, but we are two of a crowd. 

The St. Rognvald’s half-sister the St. Sunniva 
has arrived at Odde that morning, and her 
passengers are before us at the waterfalls. They 
are climbing the rocks, and clamouring for 
coffee on the terraces, and we look with supe- 
riority at them. Are wo not bound for the 
North Cape while they are only doing the fiords ? 

By-and-by we too stream into the hotel and 
drink coffee, which is served by bewildered Nor- 
wegian girls, and, after a smart capture of our 
own gorgeous stolijerrie, we climb to our 
seats and go back at a sharp run to Odde and 
lunch. 

AN ESCAPE. 

We spend the afternoon at Odde shopping 
and visiting the white-steepled church, where a 
sad note strikes across the charm of the day. A 
brass tablet in the church tells of fivo English 
visitors who were drowned by the upsetting of 
a boat in the river. Later in the day some of 
our party just miss a like fate. 

When the time comes for starting it is dis- 
covered that the little American and the 
Melancholy Man are missing. They have taken 
a boat and are up the fiord, so the S¢. Ltoynvald 
steams slowly up the fiord in pursuit of them, 
and by-and-by they are sighted in one of the 
two-prowed Norwegian boats. 

The Melancholy Man looks a shade less melan- 
choly facing the girl’s eager, interested eyes ; and 
she is not at all alarmed as the big ship slips 
past them. She laughs merrily at the captain’s 
severe face, and tells the boatman tostop. The 
St. Roynvald too slackens speed, and a rope is 
thrown to the truants. The Melancholy Man 
clutches at it. There is a shout from the deck, 
a sudden rushing of feet, Bess gives a scream and 
closes her eyes; but she opens them again at a 
reassuring cry. 

The little cockleshell has righted itself, thanks 
to the Melancholy Man, who gallantly holds on 
to the rope, even when the boat is almost tipped 
over. 

The American girl is quite pale, hanging on 
to the sides; but she does not scream, and in an 
instant the danger is over, and the boat is safe 
alongside the St. Roynvalid, 

“My! [ presume your hands are hurt,” she 
says to the Melancholy Mana minute later ; and 
sure enough the rope has taken the flesh from 
his fingers. Before the doctor can come to his 
help she has torn up her absurd little handker- 
chief, and is bandaging his fingers with tenderest 
sympathy. His mouth looks grimmer than 
ever, but there is a curious pleased look in his 
eyes, and all that evening we see him watching 
her when he thinks he is unobserved. 

“My! I presume we are going to have a 
melancholy romance on board,” says Bess that 
night, when we were alono in the cabin. 

(To be continued.) 
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Miss Nellie {tiles has been appointed school 
census cnumerator in Omaha, Nebraska. 
* * 
There are three buildings in Philadelphia in 
which the elevators are exclusively worked by 
girls. 
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THE OTHER SIDE THE 
COUNTER. 


By Mase, Epwakps. 
PART IL. 

BUSINESS,” “ SCREWS,” “ SPIFFS,” 
Tuose last engaged in large houses have to 
rise the first in the morning for at least three 
months after their engagement. They are, for 
that time, known as “squadders.” Their 
special extra work consists in getting into the 
shop at seven o’clock every morning, winter and 
summer, dusting and cleaning, and putting stock 
in order for the day’s trade, This they have to 
do until eight o’clock, when they scramble back 
upstairs to dress properly. 

“Squadders ” are generally men only. Non- 
“ squadders ” come to business at eight o'clock, 
having breakfasted beforehand. 

The first appearance of shop assistants in the 
morning, with the exception of “squadders,” is 
timed by either “ shop-walkers ” or “ buyers.” 

“ BUSINESS” ABILITY. 

Under the title “ Cribbing,” it was mentioned 
that in engaging assistants slickness of tongue 
was much taken into account. Men who can 
exaggerate with a fine appearance of speaking 
the truth are highly valued, as all know, in com- 
mercial life. 

So much trade depends upon persuading 
people into buying what they don’t want. And, 
of course, assistants have to practise the art of 
cramming most assiduously. 

What woman amongst us, while waiting in a 
drapery establishment, has not heard the most 
audacious and often ridiculous statements made 
concerning the wearing and washing qualities of 
certain materials the assistants are desired to 
“ push ” P 

Who has not noticed the look of incredulity 
pass from the customer’e face, giving place to 
an expression of satisfaction at having secured 
that treasure dear to housewives’ hearts—a 
“ bargain ” P 

Every day witnesses the manufacture of “ tall,” 
very “tall,” crams, to be told to the disadvan- 
tage of the gullible part of the community. 
But surely one of the “tallest” ever made was 
used in a large West End establishment only a 
few days ago. 

An elderly, middle-aged lady sat at the 
counter, evidently unable to make up her mind 
concerning the merits of some rather sombre- 
looking “ prints.” There was a pile of the 
goods in various patterns before her, but she 
only looked more undecided with each passing 
moment. 

At last the smart assistant engaged in serving 
her hurried away somewhere into regions evi- 
dently visited but seldom, and fetched from 
thence a large roll of “ print” round which was 
fastened a piece of snowy tissue paper. The roll 
was uncovered amidst the other “ prints,” and a 
hideous combination of black and yellow was 
exposed to view. 


pure flannel. As for articles that ought to wash, 
but won’t—just send a man, an ordinary every- 
day man, shopping, and he’s warranted to bring 
back something wrong in the way of non- 
washables. 

Of course, it is a deplorable state of affairs 
that compels wholesale lying by assistants, who 
desire to be successful. But we cannot expect 
the after-erected fabric to be better than the 
foundation; and who can doubt that the 
commercial system of to-day, competitive, cut- 
throat, degrading as it is, is anything but one 
gigantic lie P 

It is known to most of the SicNnat-ites 
that in nearly all the larger houses of business, 
and in every one of the smaller retail shops, 
wherever labour is hired, a system of “spiffs ” 
obtains. 

These “spiffs” are sometimes called “ pre- 
miums,” and they are also known as “ commis- 
sions,” but by far the more general term is 
« gpifis,” 


“ finable” faults in their employés that often the 
fines “deducted” from their salaries surpass 
in value the amount they have managed to make 
in “ spiffs ” in a corresponding period. The fines 
are very petty, but the way they are made to 
run up is certainly most appalling to the poor 
assistant, who depends in a large measure upon 
the “ spiffs” he or she is enabled to make during 
the month. 

Cane-seated chairs behind the counter, 
wherever tried, have not secured much apprecia- 
tion from the assistants, tired and exhausted 
though they get towards the close of the day. 
But the latest invention, the automatic slipping 
seat, which springs out of the way as the assistant 
rises from it, has met with unusually strong 
favour, and many of the better establishments 
are having them fitted in each department. And 
they certainly are a great boon to the aching 
limbs that are so terribly in need of some slight 
support. 

AT THE END OF THE SEASON. 

Perhaps one of the greatest evils of the present 
mode of competition is the precarious nature it 
gives to the shop assistant’s work. At the end 
of the season, any worker in a large business 
house may be called upon to resign, no further 
service being required from him for some 
months, not until the next busy season, in fact. 

It has become a system, perhaps as pernicious 
and deadly a one as can well be conceived, to 
work young assistants for all their worth during 
the season. Then at the end, turn them adrift 
at a moment’s notice, thoroughly tired out, body 
and soul, with the long hours and constant 
driving and hurry of their sadly overworked 
lives. Made to work to the last possible stretch 
of human endurance, then dismissed with a 
suave, “ We have arrived at the conclusion 
that your services will not be required after this 
week, Miss So-and-So.” 

Most firms request their assistants to resign, 
so that they may the more easily secure other 
situations, But in “slack” seasons suitable 
cribs are as difficult to find as are mignonette 
seeds in sand. 


TO AUGMENT THE SALARY. 

When a tradesman has old stock which he 
desires to get rid of, he offers his assistants a 
certain percentage upon the sale of such stock. 
The money thus gained, being over and above 
their settled salaries, is known as “ spiffs.” 

Naturally the dress departments, more especi- 
ally amongst the silks, are far and away the best 
regarding the amount earned in “ spiffs.” Many 
large firms make a point of buying up “job 
lots” of things, on which they think they can 
get a good profit. 

Numbers of these co-called “job lines ” require 
the most dexterous pushing on the part of the 
assistants, who in their turn take a percentage 
on the sales they manage to effect. 

In some of the leading West End establish- 
ments, drapers’ employés may, by means of 
“ spiffs,” augment their salaries from three to 
six pounds a month, 

Considering the way assistants in the majority 
of large drapery houses are required to dress, 
their salaries certainly need addition from some 
source or another. 

Young ladies, unless employed as leading 
show-room, millinery, or mantle hands, rarely 
exceed £25 per annum. But by far the greater 
number do not average £15 a year. 

In the drapery, as in most other businesses, 
men receive a higher “ screw,” or settled salary 
than the women. Certainly not for more 
arduous work, for often the labour is distributed 
to the advantage of the men. So it must be 
their sex only that is paid for. courtesans or beasts of burthen, the reaction is 

Excepting as regards the “screws” paid to complete, and they make us such as they are 


the chief hands, the payment of London sho themselves. It seems as if nature connected our 
assistants does ’ not soi oans at all fannalay intelligence with their dignity, as we connect our 


with that made in provincial towns for the same poe h/sea ge roe poles i: a ‘0 

work and shorter hours. women without himself falling into degradation, 

HOURS OF LABOUR. he cannot raise them without himself becoming 

Regarding the hours of labour, West End better. Let us cast our eyes over the globe, 

houses, in a number of instances, set a capital and observe those two great divisions of the 
example, which, sad to say, is only copied in a 


human race, the East and the West. One-half 
very slight degree by the East Bud and North of the ancient world remains without progress 
East business places. 


or thought, and under the load of a barbarous 

cultivation ; women there are slaves. The other 

The more considerate tradesmen open at! half advances towards freedom and light ; the 
8 o'clock to 8.30 a.m., and close at 7.30 p.m., 
and cease business on one day in the week not 


women are loved and honoured. 

* * * 

later than 2 o'clock. But, unfortunately, tho 

fourteen and fifteen hour day is much more 
frequent. Saturday, more often than not, in 
crowded neighbourhoods, spells sixteen and 

seventeen hours of incessant rush and worry. 
Although it is strictly illegal, and certainly un- 
just, most business houses have a system of 
“fines.” Money is extorted from the unlucky 
assistants for doing those things which they 
ought not to have done—that is, from their 
employer's point of view—and leaving undone 
those things which the same person thought they 
ought to have done. And so marvellously smart 
are the representatives of some firms in detecting 


(To be continued.) 
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Whatever may be the customs and laws of a 
country, the women of it decide the morals. 
Free or subjugated, they reign, because they 
hold possession of our passions. But their in- 
fluence is more or less salutary according to the 
degree of esteem which is granted them. 
Whether they are our idols or companions, 


A TALL CRAM. 

The customer suggested that it appeared 
old-fashioned and didn’t look washable. 

“Madam,” and the truthful assistant spoke 
very earnestly — “ madam, it’s quite new, only 
just unpacked, in fact; it arrived a few hours ago 
from the warehouse. And as for not washing, 
madam, why it is made by an entirely new 
process, This is one of the latest firewoven 
prints, the colours of which are burnt in.” 

The lady had two young nieces in the country, 
she said, who just fancied something “ really 
new” above everything. So she took cnough of 
the material for them to make a dress each, be- 
sides purchasing several yards for herself. 

But it is not only women who are persuaded 
into buying totally different articles to what 
they intend. Men daily purchase flannelette 
garments, under the impression they are buying 


The Polyglot Petition was photographed on 
August 8th, at Memorial Hall, the height of the 
cube composed by the Petition and the boxes in 
which it is kept being ten feet, and the breadth 
fifteen. An impression of the size of the mass 1s 
obtained by seeing the photograph, in which it 
lifts itself far above the heads of the two leaders, 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard, who 
are seated in front of it busily examining a scroll 
of the Petition. This interesting souvenir of 
the largest petition in the world may be had by 
writing to the Secretary, B.W.T.A., Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London. All moneys 
received will be used to extend the work of the 
World’s W.C.T.U., especially in India, Australia, 
and South Africa. 
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AN AFRICAN CHIEF. 
KHAMA OF BECHUANALAND. 
{neRE arrived in London last week three 
African chiefs, who have come to this country 
armed with a petition that their country should 
remain under the protection of the Queen, and 
not be handed over to the Chartered Company, 
formed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, . 

The chiefs hold sway over territory many 
times the size of England, situated in Central 
South Africa, between the Zambesi on the north, 
and Bechuanaland proper on the south. Of the 
three, Khama’s is the most important and in- 
teresting personality. He is a tall thin man 
with a clever intellectual face. 

‘A Christian anda hero;” such is the de- 
scription given of him by a distinguished soldier. 
“Jt is not what people say of him, it is what I 
know of him myself,” said one of the Border 
Police. “I was quartered in his capital for 
eighteen months, and I call him a genuine 
Christian man, He does not make much fuss 
over it, but it is real.” 

FATHER AND SON. 

No truer words could be spoken of Khama. 
Having embraced Christianity while still in his 
teens, he showed, on an attempted inroad of the 
Matabeles, his courage and clemency. The 
struggle over, and the enemy repelled, he refused 
to take part in pillaging and plundering the de- 
feated. Later on, at the risk of his position 
and his life, he withstood the tyrannical efforts of 
his father, Sekhorue, to force on him more than 
one wife, remaining faithful to Mabisi, a Christian 
like himself, who still lives to share with him 
the happiness of a perfect domestic life. Though 
his life was often attempted by Sekhorue, he 
never failed in his filial duties; attacking his 
father in no way, and even defending him, when 
once in danger from a rival chieftain, whom 
Sekhorue himself had called in, and had urged 
to kill Khama. His father was an enthusiastic 
believer in his heathen religion, and so tenacious 
was he to preserve his national Church that he 
condemned his own son to death. But so pop- 
ular was the heir-apparent with the people, that 
they rose in his defence and forced the King to 
submission. 

THE FRIEND OF WOMEN. 

In his government Khama has acted on the 
same lines. Women, children, subjected races, all 
have been defended and guarded from the evil 
and barbarous customs which had prevailed. 
Their status has been raised, their lives secured, 
their rights as citizens recognised. Women, 
accustomed to till the fields, have by the tact 
and perception of their ruler been imperceptibly 
relieved of at least a portion of their hardest 
tasks, while the men have been induced in some 
degree to share in agricultural pursuits, (The 
daughters of Christian converts have been cease- 
lessly watched over by him and Mabisi. His 
own truth and honesty are so well-known that 
he is believed to have “inoculated his people 
with the same virtues.” His love of fair play is 
so great, that when compelled to banish certain 
English traders from his country, for persist- 
ing in the sale of spirits to his people 
contrary to his commands, he gave them 
eighteen months to wind up their affairs, and 
even himself paid debts due to them by some 
of his poorer subjects. His magnificent struggle 
in favour of temperance is well known. In 
Bechuanaland drink was working mischief among 
the people, and the king determined to free 
his subjects from their self induced slavery, 
or to lay down his own life in the attempt. 
At first he allowed Europeans to continue 
introducing spirits into his territory for 
their own use though forbidding the sale 
of any to his people. But finding the 
traders were encouraging the natives to break 
the law he was forced to entirely banish liquor 
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from his country. After years of patient effort 
and watchfulness he at last succeeded. As he 
said himself, he was ready to risk throne and 
life to defend his people from themselves. This 
brilliant episode of his life, it was hoped, had 
made his people secure, Unfortunately, this was 
not the case. Recent events have made it a 


certainty (indeed, a necessity) that hotels of 


some kind or other should be established on the 
high roads through his country, for the accom- 
modation of Europeans and other Christian 
races, from whom Khama has an especial right 
to consideration. However much the Cape 
Government may desire and endeavour to assist 
him in his efforts to raise his people, unless the 
hotels are organised on Temperance lines, and 
the supervision of them placed in Khama’s 
hands, his great work of years will be most 
certainly endangered, most probably overthrown. 
A FIGHT WITH DEMONS. 

It is hoped that this one security may be given 
him, a security called for by English residents 
in South Africa as imperatively required. It is 
necessary that his words, addressed years ago to 
the Administrator, may be responded to by 
those now in authority. “To fight against 
drink,” he said, “is to fight against demons, 
and not against men. . . . . Drink puts devils 
into men and destroys both their souls and 
their bodies for ever. Its wounds never heal. 
I pray your honour never to ask me to open 
even a little door to the drink. . . . . It were 
better for me that I should lose my country 
than that it should be flooded with drink,” 
because, as he said on another occasion, ‘‘ my 
people will be destroyed if they are allowed to 
buy brandy.” : 

Such is the man and sovereign of whom Mrs. 
Knight Bruce, in her charming little book of 
his life, justly says, that his policy is ruled by 
the Sermon on the Mount, and of whom Sir 
Sidney Shippard wrote : “ His character entitles 
him to the respect and affection with which he 
is plainly regarded by his people, and to the 
esteem entertained for him by all unprejudiced 
Europeans who have come in contact with him.” 

“m0 SEE THE QUEEN.” 

Replying to the Daily News interviewer on 
his landing in England, Khama said :—“ Next to 
success in the object of our visit we wish to see 
the Queen—or, as our people call her, ‘the one 
who listens,’ or ‘the little woman of many 
days.’” 

‘« Why are you so anxious P” 

‘“‘ Because my Bechuanas,” explained Khama, 
“say there is no such person living. They think 
to say she is alive is a lie. The missionaries 
have not seen her, and many of my people have 
mixed notions; they think the Queen is like 
God, and the Prince of Wales like Jesus Christ. 
Of course we do not speak of ourselves, but of 
the very ignorant people. If we return and say 
we have not seen her, they will say, ‘See, it is as 
we said, all lies. We believe it would be of 
great use, from a diplomatic point of view, for 
us to have audience of Her Majesty.” 

“ What, may I ask, has struck you most in 
your journey and in England P” 

“We marvel most at the ships, the trains, the 
telegraphs, and the telephones. It will be very 
difficult to make our people understand how 
iron and wood can move without being pulled 
by someone. Formerly we blamed the mis- 
sionaries for not making these things plain, and 
we thought it was their imperfect knowledge of 
our language.” 

“‘ Yes,” went on Batwen, “ we shall now have 
to tell our people that although we are masters 
of their language, we cannot explain these new 
ideas, because we have no words to correspond.” 

It is to be hoped that the request of the chiefs 
will be granted, and that “ the one who listens ” 
will give Khama an opportunity of seeing and 
talking to her. 
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FROM COVENANT YEARS. 


Love well may whisper the sweetest things 
When loved lips meet its own, 

But what when those dearest lips are still 
And set, as if carven stone, 

And the softest whisper and sharpest cry 
Die out on the air alone ? 


The answer comes from a brave, wise speech, 
From anguished Covenant years, 

Which tells of courage that woman holds 
Amid her loneliest fears ; 

Of high, sweet gladness her spirit knows, 
Though her eyes be blind with tears. 


‘Twas Brown of Priesthill held his faith 
In the face of Claver’se pride ; 

And she spoke no word to trouble his soul, 
The wife who was dear as bride, 

Though his babe unborn stirred at her heart, 
And his children clung to her side. 


In the hush of love that knows of death, 
She gathered the shattered Thing ; 

The bairns cried ; and in heaven afar 
A laverock began to sing ; 

And Claver’se shrank for a little space, 
Forgetful of “ Law” and ‘‘ King.” 


Then, ‘‘ What think ye now o’ your man?” he 
asked, 
As one that would brazen fear ; 
But she lifted a face like a rain-wet flower, 
And she answered sweet and clear— 
*¢ Oh, I never thought sae meikle o’ him 
As now that he’s lyin’ here.” 


Now match me, if all our records tell 
Of woman, a speech like this 
ier brave, sweet lips that had worthy 
n 
Of her martyr-hero’s kiss ; 
And love that is love in the face of Death 
Looks into the Land of Bliss. 


And life was nearer to her than Death 
Through the watching of that night, 

A Presence tender that well she knew, 
Though then by not touch or sight, 

But only as sleep-sealed eyes are ware 
When gloweth the morning light. 


And evermore, through her widowed years, 
The look that lay in her eyes 

Was the look of one that has surely seen, 
With a happy, sweet surprise, 

Through the heaviest rain of bitter tears, 

» The glory of other skies. 


Oh, clamorous woman of restless days, 
What lessons for you in this? 

Your speeches of meaningless discontent 
From lips unhallowed by kiss ; 

Can they speak for love ‘‘ as the angels may,” 
Calm-souled, in the Land of Bliss? 


What courage from all self-centred cares 
To combat loneliest fears ; 

What light from land where the angels stand 
Will Sisxig you through your tears ! 

What speech of yours, like this woman’s speech, 
Will echo across the years? 

JessSIE ANNIE ANDERSON, 
In Sunday Magazine for June 


Dr. Davies, one of the Medical missionaries in 
Samoa, now in London, had the pleasure of 
accompanying the late Robert Louis Stevenson 
over the John Williams Mission Ship, a few 
weeks before his death. {is opinion is that Mr, 
Stevenson’s political influence with the natives 
was overrated, but that he exercised a certain 
amount of control through foreign residents, 
and his writings, which were always accepted 
and sought after. His name with the natives 
was the Man of Possessions, and not, as is sup- 
posed, tho Writer of Tales. Louis Stevenson 
always maintained a warm feeling for the 
Mission:ries, and they for him especially. Mr. 
Clark stated at the time of his death that 
he had lost a very dear friend, 
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most dissonant and _ diabolical 


harmonious. 
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* LEGALISED DEGRADATION. 


~- -Human selfishness has no illustration so 
:' grievous as the value that men set upon 
'- themselves compared with that which they 
' are willing to recognise in their fellows. The 
old proverb, * All men think all men mortal 
but themselves,” illustrates this, and to it 
another might well be added, viz., Most men 
think no men priceless but themselves. The 
Ozar refuses to relinquish an iota of his anto- 
“-*“ gratic power, and sets his heel upon the neck 
“of a great nation without remorse; the 
. Mahommedan looks upon women as slaves, 
_.. and represses to the utmost their individu- 
¢ ality ; butit is left to the military and medical 
professions, even in this new age, to reassert 
the degradation of women in its most loath- 
some form by their advocacy of the sacrifice 

of the personal liberty of women in the 
interests of protected vice in men. The 
plummet of human ingenuity can fall no 
-*- deeper. The highest outcome of evolution’s 
- endless process, “ toward which the whole 
creation moves,” and in which “ it groans and 
travails, waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God,” isa balanced and benignant 

- jndividuality. Among men the most mani- 
fest form of this individuality is personal 
physical freedom. Each belongs to himself, 
and no other has a right tointrude upon him 

in any wise without his free permission ; but 
among women as a class this has never been 
true. All the lower ranges of life illustrate 

the law of personal freedom for both sexes, 

but when we reach the human plane there 

is such a break in the continuity of 


society.” 


and yet it is apparent that while all bad men 


“equality,” and have overlooked 
as heaven and deep as_ hell — between 
equality of right to be pure, and equality of 
opportunity to be bad. If it were any 
other form of physical deterioration these 
good men and women would perceive that 
they must attack the cause; immorality is 
that cause, and therefore immorality should 
be the object of their united onslaught with 
the weapons of agitation, education, and 
organisation. It ought to be enough for 
these good friends to know that every 
libertine and procurer on tke face of the 
earth would rejoice to see these Acts revived, 
and that a deeper degradation is impossible 
to any individual woman than is involved in 
the method that the Acts prescribe. There 
is no form of public education so universal 
and impressive as the education that comes 
through law and pezalty ; and our contention 


development as could not fail to intro- 
duce into the chorus of creation a note the 
that 
ever rendered horrid that which ought to be 
‘Sweet bells jangled” have 
their explanation in this immeasurable in- 
justice. Whatever tends to take away the 
free-will of any woman in respect to the 
sanctity and separateness of her own being, 
blasphemes against the Holy One whose 
kingdom is within us. No home was ever 
” by the intrusion for public 
purposes upon the supreme right of personal 


' | motherhood. Two wrongs never made one 
right; a second abomination perpetrated 
upon the weaker never yet procured im- 
munity for the stronger, or a blessing on his 
home or hers. The progress of women 
toward an inviolable individuality has been 
so great under the guiding lights of Christi- 
anity and science that those who now 
propose to bring forward once more the C.D. 


have looked for it), now propose to “include 
men” equally in the provisions of | their 
‘| loathsome law. This concession to the spirit 
of justice and progress is perfectly understood 
by experts in purity work to be impossible. 
It was tried in India upon the soldiers years 
ego, ard as a matter cf course, after 
thousands of years of personal privacy, they 
would not for a moment submit to it. And yet 
the rank and file of soldiers who now enlist 
in England are of a quality of whom it has 
been well said, by one who has carefully 
studied the subject, that they are “the 
poorest and most dejected portions of English 
Neither officers nor men would 
submit for a moment to the invasion of their 
personal rights under the ©. D. Acts 
that propose “equality” of degradation, 


desire a revival of these Acts, some good 
men, and strange to say, good women, have 
been caught by the specious cry of 
the 
principle that there is a dividing line—high 
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a 
is that prostitution should not be provided 
for by the law, but on the contrary, men 
and women who engage in the crimes against 
the well-being of society which it involves, 
shall be punished by fine and imprisonment, 
Equality at this point would not be impos- 
sible, especially in a country where, as in 
New Zealand, women have the ballot, and 
will undoubtedly become ere long a part of 
the governing power. Those who would 
help humanity must not tempotise with vice ; 
they must not join hands with those who 
declare as their major premise that men 
must be allowed a larger license for im- 
purity than women. The laws of God give 
the lie to this wicked delusion. Men and 
women alike, and equally, “ receive in their 
own bodies the punishment that is meet” 
for their sins against themselves, against 
each other, and against society. The double 
standard of purity is an outrage on the laws 
of nature no less than those of grace. It is 
now being recognised by the most enlightened 
men of science that an equal standard of 
self-control is the only rational requirement 

and we urge our co-workers everywhere to 
keep their eyes lifted to the heights and to 
ring out that great word “Equality” as 
their war cry. But let it always be equality 
of right and duty to be self-controlled and 
pure, never equality in the unspeakable 
degradation of a surrender of the sanctities 
of individual privacy and personal independ- 
ence in regard to the physical conduct of 
life. ‘To demand less is unworthy of human 
dignity ; to concede more is to take a long 
step backward into the wilderness of slavery 
and to flounder once again in the pit whence 
we were digged. Whatever hand is put 
forth to drive men and women back into 
the purlieus of impurity, let not the whito 
hand of woman be engaged in an attempt 
so unworthy, and thank God, so sure to 
fail. 


Mrs. John Ripley (M.A. Paull) protests 
against the rudeness with which the women 
who signed a petition to the magistrates at 
the recent Brewster Sessions at Plymouth 
were referred to by the advocate for the 
would-be beershop keeper. The lawyer 
“made himself and the audience very merry : 
over the idea that the voices of women were 
to be considered as of any importance in con- 
nection with the establishment of drink- 
ehops. Mrs. Ripley very justly observes :— 
“Until women have by law, by reason of 
their sex, an immunity from paying the taxes 
the drink engenders, they have every right 
possessed by men, whether as owners oF 
occupiers of houses, to protest ayainst new 
licences.” But she misses the pressing moral 
which she adds that “the privilege of Par- 
liamentary voting is the only one which ever 
gives men advantage, and in this case Parlia. 
mentary votes as such do not count.” It 1s 
assuredly kecause women have not the suf- 
frage that their opinion is considered ax of 
less value on public policy than that of meu, 
even in matters in which they are equally 
intesested. One of the benefits to humanity 
from the bestowalfof the franchise on women 
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will be the increased respect that will be felt | who live in the north, and your petitioners 
by ordinary men for the opinions of women | fear very much lest they should be killed and A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
on-all public affairs. eaten by the Company. For your petitioners THE GOLDEN AGE.* 

7 By Kennero GRanAwe. 


—_______——— see that the Company does not love black 

A most pathetic case came before Mr. | people ; it Joves only to take the country of 
Paul Taylor at the North London Police | the black people and sell it to others, that it | “’T1s opportune to look back upon old times and 
Court last week. A poor lady, “‘ who looked | May see gain. contemplate our forefathers. Great examples 
weak and ill,” appealed for a little aid from| It was the intention of the Worlds | & ow, this: mons pokorgett a Nelo ne 
the poor-box to save her piano, her sole| W.C.T.U. officers to meet King Khama on se tong a om dmeene st onieantivaiielten 
‘ means of livelihood, from being seized for | his arrival, and we still hope to give him a| man of old, Sir Thomas Browne, and here, in this 
rent. The police-gpurt missionary supported reception while he is in this country. We | book of the Golden Age that has passed, we may 
her application, stating that she was a most | welcome him most heartily and we are con- | opportunely look back and contemplate our 
accomplished pianist, and once was of good | fident that his mission will not be in vain. forefathers—the children that we were, who are 
social position, but owing to the low prices | He has shown his usual] good sense in coming data hen — and fathers of the men and 
paid for teaching music nowadays, and toa direct to headquarters with his grievance. | and yet, of the children of tradition there are 
severe illness, she had fallen into destitution. | If this were done in all circles the sum-total | none in Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s brilliant and 
Nothing can be more sad than such a proof of good understanding and efficient action in | delightful volume. “Pagan Papers” he might 
of the impossibility of getting a living, even the world would be greatly increased. well have called these clever sketches of old, old 

when a long training and hard work have 


Maven Gxaingleof the ” saat” journal men ; for there is a matured paganism about the 
: journalism | little rascals of the story that—in such quantit; 
been brought into play. Parents whose provided by those who cater for men’s in- | at least—never aaraiy was found in ‘pudding 
children are being educated should take it to | tellects we append the following extract | humanity. 

heart and feel it on their consciences not to | trom The Bristol Times and Mercury :— 

‘‘ screw down ” the poor teacher to the lowest 


‘‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” but the 
A Vv t i foot for i 
point that cruel competition allows. movement is on foot for having a 


heaven that was about the infancy of the three 
“second” Parliament—an informal collection ils waa § heathen Olympts, in nich even 
of the female items. The qualification for 


“ young Cupid” was shora of his wings; and in 
membership is that the “old man” must be Eee ck tian eeatti fl WAhial gerd we ik, canes 
in the House of Commons, and therefore the 


revelation of the Old Adam. 
wife of every member will be entitled to] yuo children, the book ie charmiog, Tn art a 
admission to the “second” Parliament. The | delicate scholarship, in literary finish, it follows 
idea is an excellent one, and, were it practic- 
able, could easily afford splendid entertain- 


closely in the footsteps of Mr. Grahame’s former 
ment for the daily papers. It would be 


work; and there is a subtle distinction about it 
: és i iole to define. 

delightful beyond expression to hear what as Se aes . 

the worse halves think of the views of the gl age pig! io ates Wala as Sie 

better, and what sort of laws we should have 


in itself; and we make no apology for giving to 
: ne : : aders one of the sketches, which shows the 
if the present position of affairs were entire] ia : “—aer 
cieaniad: anne are a go-ahead body p! author at his very best. It is ee 

people, and, of course, always strictly amen- “A Hanvestine.” 

able to discipline. In a female Parliament | ‘The year was in its yellowing time, and the 
the closure would probably be extensively | face of Nature a study in old gold. ‘A field 
employed—Heaven help the woman who | 0r, semée with garbs of the same;’ it may be 
invoked it !—and the application of the rule | false heraldry—-Nature’s generally is—but it 
against repetitions and frivolous observations | correctly blazons the display that Edward and 
might work out rather inconveniently. Still, | I considered from the rickyard gate. Harold 
this is an age of pluck, and probably one 


was not on in this scene, being stretched upon 
woman of the Nipper type would be available | the couch of pain; the special disorder 
to “shut up” another. A new “order of | stomachic, as usual. The evening before Edward, 
valour” should then be instituted. 


in a fit of unwonted amiability, had deigned to 
We are glad to inform our contemporary 


carve me out a turnip lantern, an art and craft 
that when the “ female items” have inform- be was peculiarly dele ee 
ally collected themselves into a Parliament 


interior of the turnip flew out in scented frag- 
ments under the hollowing knife, had eaten 

they will not so subserviently model it on the 

lines now existing. 


It is sometimes said that women have no 
courage, but we think few men could have 
shown more courage than Miss Beaumont, 
who was recently advertised to ascend in 
a balloon on the ocasion of a féte in Wilt- 
shire. When the balloon started, a lad who 
had been helping at the ropes was so en- 
tangled that he went up with the young 
woman, who was attached to the balloon by a 
parachute. With great good will and pre- 
sence of mind she told him to climb to her 
level, and, holding on by one hand, she tore a 
~ hole in the balloon, and the hot air, by means 
of which it had been inflated, escaped, so that 
the imperilled pair descended in safety a mile 
away and sustained no injuries. 


We have always maintained that if women 
were placed in circumst«nces that required 
courage, they would manifest that great 
quality, and we as strongly believe that when 
men are placed in circumstances that develop 
tenderness they will not fail to display that 
quality equally. 


largely thereof, regarding all such jetsam as his 
special perquisite. Now he was dreeing his 
weird, with such assistance as the chemist could 
afford. But Edward and I, knowing that this 
particular field was to be carried to-day, were 
revelling in the privilege of riding in the empty 
waggons from the rickyard back to the sheaves 
whence we returned toilfully on foot, to career it 
again over the billowy acres in these great galleys 
of a stubble sea. It was the nearest approach 
to sailing that we inland urchins might compass 
and hence it ensued that such stirring scenes 
as Sir Richard Grenville on the Ltevenge, the 
smoke-wreathed Battle of the Nilo, and the 
death of Nelson, had been all enacted in turn on 
these dusty quarter-decks, as they swayed and 
bumped afield. 

‘“ Another waggon had shot its load, and was 
jolting out through the rickyard gate, as we 
swung ourselves in, shouting, over its tail. 
Edward was the first up, and, as I gained my 
feet, he clutched me in a death-grapple. I 
was a privateersmav, he proclaimed, and he the 
captain of the British frigate Z'erpsichore, of 
—I forget the precise number of guns. 
Edward always collared the best parts to 


The arrival of “King Khama” and his 
two brother chiefs, accompanied by seven 
native attendauts, would be an event if every- 
body were not out of town. These swarthy 
leaders have brought a petition showing 
their alarm lest their country be placed 
under the Chartered Company or the Cape 
Colony. ‘Their declaration makes pathetic 
reading. They say :— 


The misapprehension of the most intelligent 
concerning matters and things in foreign 
countries ought to make us all more moderate 
in our estimate of our own wisdom ; for in- 
stance, in the last issue of The Queen we 
find Sir Walter Besant writing of that 
famous American war-song entitled “ Mary- 
land, my Maryland,” as ‘“ Merryland, my 
merryland.” It was a Southern call to arms 
in the historic old State of Maryland, and 
this was its individual note : 

‘¢ The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland, my Maryland ; 
His touch is at Pan door, 
Maryland, my Maryland.” 

There was nothing very “ merry” about 
the song or the civil war whose flames it 
fanned, and to misapprehend its meaning so 
thoroughly is almost as bad as to pronounce 
America as if it were spelled Amurrica, a 
habit of our transatlantic cousins which hath 
not forgiveness among the cultivated classes 
| of this island. 


Your petitioners placed themselves under 
the British Government some years ago, 
believing that it was a wise and righteous 
Government, which would not oppress them 
simply because their skins are black, and 
they still wish to remain under the Govern- 
ment of the Great Queen. 

White Ribbon women will be especially 
interested in the following declaration from 
the same petition :— 

Your petitioners do not know much about 
the Chartered Company, except that it does 
not protect the natives from the white man’s 
liquor, but your petitioners have heard much 


of the injustice and oppression which the 
Chartered Company inflict upon the tribes 


*«The Golden Age,” by Kenneth Grahame. 
John Lane, Vigo Street. 
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himself ; but I was holding my own gallantly, 
when I suddenly discovered that the floor 
we battled on was swarming with ecarwigs. 
Shricking, I hurled free of him, and rolled 
over the tail-board on to the stubble. Edward 
executed a war-dance of triumph on the deck 
of the retreating galleon; but I cared little for 
that. I knew jc knew that I wasn't afraid of 
him, but that I was—and terribly—of earwigs: 
‘those mortal bugs o’ the field.’ So I let him 
disappear, shouting lustily for all hands to repel 
boarders, while I strolled inland, down the 

“There was a touch of adventure in the 
expedition. This was not our own village, but 
a foreign one, distant at least a mile. One felt 
that sense of mingled distinction and insecurity 
which is familiar to the traveller: distinction, in 
that folk turned the head to note you curiously ; 
inseourity, by reason of the ever-present possi- 
bility of missiles on the part of the more juvenile 
inhabitants, a class eternally Conservative. 
Elated with isolation, I went even more nose-in- 
‘air than usual: and ‘even 20,’ I mused, ‘ might 
‘Mungo Park have threaded the trackless African 
‘forest and...’ Here I plumped against a soft, 
but resisting body. 

“ Recalled to my senses by the shock, I fell 
back in the attitude every boy under these 
‘circumstances instinctively adopts—both elbows 
well up over the ears. I found myself facing a 
‘tall, elderly man, clean-shaven, clad in well-worn 
black—a clergyman evidently ; and I noted at 
once a far-away look in his eyes, as if they were 
used to another plane of vision, and could not 
instantly focus things terrestrial, being suddenly 
recalled thereto. His figure was bent in apolo- 
getic protest ; ‘I ask a thousand pardons, sir,’ 
he said; ‘I am really so very absent-minded. I 
trust you will forgive me.’ 

“ Now most boys would have suspected chaff 
under this courtly style of address. I take 
infinite credit to myself for recognising at once 
the natural attitude of a man to whom his 
fellows were gentlemen all, neither Jew nor 
Gentile, clean nor unclean. Of course, I took 
the blame on myself; adding, that I was very 
absent-minded too. Which was indeed the 
case. 

« 6T perceive,’ he said pleasantly, ‘that we have 
something in common. I, an old man, dream 
dreams ; you, ® young one, see visions. Your 
lot is the happier. And now—’ his hand had 
been resting all this time on a wicket-gate— 
‘you are hot, it is easily seen ;—the day is 
advanced, Virgo is the Zodiacal sign. Perhaps 
I may offer you some poor refreshment, if your 
engagements will permit.’ 

‘My only engagement that afternoon was an 
arithmetic lesson, and I had not intended to 
keep it in any case ; so I passed in, while he 
held the gate open politely, murmuring ‘ Ventt 
“Hesperus, ite capelle : come, little kid!’ and 
then apologising abjectly for a familiarity which 
(he said) was less his than the Roman poet's. 
A straight flagged walk led up to the cool- 
looking old house, and my host, lingering in 
his progress at this rose-tree and that, forgot 
all about me at least twice, waking up and 
apologising humbly after each lapse. During 
these intervals I put two and two together, 
and identified him as the Rector: a bachelor, 
eccentric, learned exceedingly, round whom the 
crust of legend was already beginning to form ; 
to myself an object of special awe, in that 
he was alleged to have written a real book. 
‘Heaps o’ books,’ Martha, my informant, said ; 
but I knew the exact rate of discount applicable 
to Martha’s statements. 

“ We passed eventually through a dark hall 
into a room which struck me at once as the 
ideal I had dreamed but failed to find. None 
of your feminine fripperies here! None of 
your chair-backs and tidies! This man, it was 
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seen, groaned under no aunts. Stout volumes 
in calf and vellum lined three sides; books 
sprawled or hunched themselves on chairs and 
tables; books diffused the pleasant odour of 
printer’s ink and bindings; topping all, a faint 
aroma of tobacco cheered and heartened ex- 
ceedingly, as under foreign skies the flap and 
rustle over the wayfarer’s head of the Union 
Jack—the old flag of emancipation! And in 
one corner, book-piled like the rest of the furni- 
ture, stood a piano. 

“This I hailed with a squeal of delight. 
‘Want to strum?’ inquired my friend, as if it 
was the most natural wish in the world—his 
eyes were already straying towards another 
corner, where bits of writing-table peeped out 
from under a sort of Alpine system of book and 
foolscap. 

“¢Q but may IP’ I asked in doubt. ‘ At 
home I’m not allowed to—only beastly exer- 
cises !’ 

“ ¢ Well, you can strum here, at all events,’ he 
replied; and murmuring absently, Age, dic 
Latinum, barbite, carmen, he made his way, 
mechanically guided as it seemed, to the irresis- 
tible writing-table. In ten seconds he was out 
of sight and call. A great book open on his 
knee, another propped up in front, a score or 
so disposed within easy reach, he read and 
jotted with an absorption almost passionate. I 
might have been in Bosotia, for any conscious- 
ness he had of me. So with a light heart I 
turned to and strummed. 

‘Those who painfully and with bleeding feet 
have scaled the crags of mastery over musical 
instruments have yet their loss in this: that 
the wild joy of strumming has become a van- 
ished sense. Their happiness comes from the 
concord and the ‘relative value of the notes they 
handle: the pure, absolute quality and nature 
of each note in itself are only appreciated by 
the strummer. For some notes have all the sea 
in them, and some cathedral bells; others a 
woodland joyance and a smell of greenery; in 
some fauns dance to the merry reed, and even 
the grave centaurs peep out from their caves. 
Some bring moonlight, and some the deep 
crimson of a rose’s heart; some are blue, some 
red, and others will tell of an army with silken 
standards and march-music. And throughout 
all the sequence of suggestion, up above the 
little white men leap and peep, and strive 
against the imprisoning wires; and all the big 
rosewood box hums as it were full of hiving bees. 

“ Spent with the rapture, I paused a moment 
and caught my friend’s eye over the edge of afolio. 
‘But as for these German,’s he began abruptly, 
as if we had been in the middle of a discussion, 
‘the scholarship is there, I grant you! but the 
spark, the fine preception, the happy intuition, 
where is it? They get it all from us!’ 

“¢They get nothing whatever from us,’ I said 
decidedly: the word German only suggesting 
Bands, to which Aunt Eliza was bitterly hostile. 

“6 You think not?’ he rejoined doubtfully, 
getting up and walking about theroom. ‘ Well, 
I applaud such fairness and temperance in so 
young a critic. They are qualities—in youth— 
as rare as they are pleasing. But just look at 
Schrumpfiius, for instance—how he struggles 
and wrestles with a simple yap in this very 
passage here !’ 

“T peeped fearfully through the open door, 
half-dreading to see some sinuous and snark- 
like conflict in progress on the mat; but all 
was still. I saw no trouble at all in the passage, 
and I said so. 

“Precisely, he cried, delighted. ‘To you 
who possess the natural scholar’s faculty in so 
happy a degree, there is no difficulty at all, 
But to this Schrumpffius——’ But here, luckily 
for me, in came the housekeeper, a clean-looking 
woman of staid aspect. 

“<< Your tea is in the garden,’ she said, severely, 
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as if she were correcting a faulty emendation. 
‘T’ve put some cakes and things for the little 
gentleman ; and you'd better drink it beforo it 
gets cold.’ 

“He waved her off and continued his stride, 
brandishing an aorist over my devoted head, 
The housekeeper waited unmoved till there 
fell a moment's break in bis descant; and 
then, ‘ You’d better drink it before it gets cold,’ 
she observed again, impassively. The wretched 
man cast a deprecating look at me. ‘ Perhaps 
a little tea would be rather nice,’ he observed, 
feebly ; and to my great relief he led the way 
into the garden. I looked about for the little 
gentleman, but, failing to discover him, I con- 
cluded he was absent-minded too, and attacked 
the ‘cakes and things’ with no misgivings. 

“ After a most successful and most learned 
tea a something happened which, small as I 
was, never quite shook itself out of my memory. 
To us at parley in an arbour over the high 
road, there entered, slouching into view, a dingy 
tramp, satellited by a frowsy woman and a 
pariah dog; and, catching sight of us, he set 
up his professional whine; and I looked at 
my friend with the heartiest compassion, for 
I knew well from Martha—it was common talk 
—that at this time of day he was certainly 
and surely penniless. Morn by morn he started 
forth with pockets lined; and each returning 
evening found him with neverasou. All this 
he proceeded to explain at length to the tramp, 
courteously and even shamefacedly, as one who 
was in the wrong; and at last the gentleman 
of the road, realising the hopelessness of his 
case, set to and cursed him with gusto, vocabu- 
lary, and abandonment. He reviled his eyes, 
his features, his limbs, his profession, his rela- 
tives and surroundings; and then slouched off, 
still oozing malice and filth. We watched the 
party to a turn in the road, where the woman, 
plainly weary, came to a stop. Her lord, after 
some conventional expletives demanded of him 
by his position, relieved her of her bundle, and 
caused her to hang on his arm with a certain 
rough kindness of tone, and in action even a 
dim approach to tenderness ; and the dingy dog 
crept up for one lick at her hand. 

‘See,’ said my friend, bearing somewhat on 
my shoulder, ‘ how this strange thing, this love 
of ours, lives and shines out in the unlikeliest 
of places! You have been in the fields in early 
morning P Barren acres, all! But only stoop 
—catch the light thwartwise—and all is a silver 
network of gossamer! So the fairy filaments 
of this strange thing underrun and link together 
the whole world. Yetit is not the old imperious 
god of the fatal bow—fpws dvikate paxav—not 
that—nor even the placid respectable ozopy7— 
but something still unnamed, perhaps more 
mysterious, more divine! Only one must stoop 
to see it, old fellow, one must stoop !’ 

‘The dew was falling, the dusk closing, as I 
trotted briskly homewards down the road. 
Lonely spaces everywhere, above and around. 
Only Hesperus hung in the sky, solitary, pure, 
ineffably far-drawn and remote; yet infinitely 
heartening, somehow, in his valorous isolation.” 


Mrs. Amie Hicks, the leading woman con- 
nected with the Labour movement in England, 
has accepted the position of Superintendent of 
the Labour Department of the World’s W.C.T.U. 
As aspeaker and organiser Mrs. Hicks stands in 
the forefront of the battle. She visited America 
as a delegate from the Trades Unions to the 
great Convention in Denver, Colorado, _ last 
autumn; but was prevented by severe illness 
from going further than New York. Miss 
Frances Hicks, the daughter of Mrs. Amie 
Hicks, is Secretary of the Women’s Industrial 
Council of London, and her entire family are 
devoted to the cause of the uplift of labour and 
its affiliation with the other great enterprises 
that are its natural allies. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES, 


The family of Mr, J. M. Barrie has been 
plunged in the dee sorrow through the death 
of the mother and eldest sister. iss Barrie 
died suddenly on the 31st ult., and Mrs. Barrie, 
who has long been an invalid, succumbed to the 
shock of her devoted nurse’s death on the 3rd. 
The double funeral took place on Friday last, 
amidst the signs of heart-felt sympathy from 
crowds of spectators, in the beautiful cemetery 
of Kirriemuir. 

* e 


* 

The University of St. Andrews is building a 
Hall of Residence for its women students on the 
lines of the Girton and Newnham Colleges at 
Cambridge, and the Oxford Halls for women. 
Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden (classical honours, 
Girton, and first head-mistress of St. Leonard's 
School, St. Andrews) has been appointed Warden 
of the Hall. The Warden and the architect 
have been visiting the principal Halls and 
Colleges for women students in England with 
the view of seeing their most recent improve- 
ments, many of which will be reproduced in the 
University Hall, St Andrews, which is expected 
to be quite up to date. 

* * * 

The inaugural meeting of the third session of 
the Bible Trainin, igh was held in Glasgow 
on the 2nd ult. rd Overtoun presided, and 
in the course of his address said that in the past 
two sessions numbers of young men and women 
had been trained to be of very t service to 
ministers of the Gospel. The aim of the Insti- 
tute was not to supersede the ministry, but to 
supply trained lay workers, and for this purpose 
the one text-book in use was the Word of God. 
Time was when if a man or woman failed at any- 
thing they took to teaching ; but that day had 
a Bari by, and now those who would teach 

that they must first be taught. In the 
very earliest times there were the Schools of the 
Prophets, showing that there must be a human 
as well as a Divine side to the teaching for 
Christian work. The need for a trained minis 
was still great, perhaps greater than ever, but 
as the ministers might be likened to the officers 
of an army, there was also great need for a 
trained rank and file. To meet this want, 
several institutes had been started in England 
and America, whilst this of Glasgoe was set 
agoing in 1892 by Mr. Moody ; and his lordship 
congratulated Mr. John Anderson, the teacher, 
on the success of the students since the opening. 

s 


The idea of co-operation is fast taking hold of 
women of all sorts and conditions. The 
opening meeting of the Women’s Co-operative 

uild of Arbroath, was held in the Brothock 
Bank Hall one evening last week. Mr. Samuel 
Mollison, the president, occupied the chair, and 
after tea addressed the large gathering. Mr. 
Allan, Dundee, secretary of the Forfarshire and 
Perthshire Co-operative Conference, explained 
the objects of the Guild and spoke of the pro- 
gress which had been made by the co-operative 
movement amongst women’s guilds. Songs 
and music diversified the proceedings, which 
were of a very enjoyable nature. 

* * * 


The meeting of the 28th Convention of the 
Scottish National Sabbath-school Council, at 
Ayr last week, proved most interesting. Mr. W. 
A. Campbell, of Glasgow, gave the inaugural 
address on Thursday last to the 200 delegates 
present. He dealt with the aim and spirit which 
seemed to animate Sabbath-school superinten- 
dents, teachers and workers, and also with the 
methods by which they could bring up their 
Sabbath-schools to the most efficient condition. 
On Friday the Convention was continued under 
the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Dykes, Ayr, when 
Mr. A. Smith, Kilmalcolm, read a paper on 

The Extension of Union Work throughout 
Scotland,” and recommended the formation of a 
National Sabbath-school Union. 

* * * 


_ The Duchess of Sutherland's project of pro- 
Viaing the county of Sutherland with nurses is 
likely soon to become established. In May last, 
at a meeting in Dunrobin Castle, her Grace 
submitted a set of rules under which a similar 
; ets Nursing Association had been success- 

ully managed in England, and it was there and 
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then resolved to hold a bazaar to raise the 
necessary funds. 
s e e 

This bazaar was opened on Thursday last in 
the grounds of the Castle by the Duchess, who. 
having first thanked those who had helped and 
those who attended, said: ‘‘I will not enter into 
the details of the scheme to-day, but with the 
knowledge of suffering that exists all through 
the world, you will not think it strange that we 
consider it ‘necessary to place nurses, who are 
homely cottage women, acquainted with the 
ways of the people, in the scattered parishes of 
the county. Five nurses are already trained or 
being trained, but however handsome a sum we 
raise, we are anxious for a steady, sympathetic 
interest which will bring us in annual subscri 
tions, however ‘small, and which, fraught with 
self-denying exertions, will bridge over petty 
differences or prejudices, and bring all classes in 
the county more than ever in touch. This is no 
Church or political question, but a question of 
the welfare of human bodies and human hearts, 
about which, in all solemnity, there can be no 
bickering. And so as all of those who attempt to 
do their smallest share to make things a little 
easier for others less fortunate, have long ago 
erased the word ‘impossible’ from their dic- 
tionary, may I pray you, as difficulties arise, as 
they will, to struggle with them and smother 
them with all the unselfishness and common- 
sense at your disposal, so that the Sutherland 
Benefit Nursing Association may stand on its 
own merits, and be recommended for its own 
worth long after we ourselves have passed 
away.” CaLEDONIA, 


A VETERAN SUFFRAGIST. 
On the 8th inst., Mrs. Duncan M‘Laren, of 
Newington House, Edinburgh, widow of Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, late M.P. for Edinburgh, and 
sister of the late Right Hon. John Bright, cele- 
brated her eightieth birthday. Mrs. M‘Laren is 
in the enjoyment of good health, and retains to 


try | the fullest extent her interest in political affairs, 


especially in such as relate to the advancement of 
women. Amid the numerous congratulations 
and presents which she received, the following 
address from the Edinburgh National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage will be read with 


interest :— 


‘‘Edinburgh National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage. To our beloved and honoured Presi- 
dent, Priscilla Bright M‘Laren:—Will you 
permit us to take the opportunity of your 
birthday to offer to you our most affectionate 
greetings? We are very thankful you have 
been spared to us for eighty years, and that for 
a large portion of those years we have had the 
privilege of close association with you, and have 
felt the impulse of your spirit’s earnest working 
and of your wise counsels for the advancement 
of women in all departments. In many of these 
you have seen marvellous progress, and while we 
would gladly have the accomplishment of your 
wishes in the attainment of women’s suffrage, we 
cannot doubt that this culminating point of 
justice will shortly be accorded to the women of 
Great Britain, and gradually to the women of 
other countries too, and that, by the blessing of 
God, it will prove the means of national and 
social benefit not to women only, but to the 
whole human family. We feel grateful for the 
help in the British Parliament of your noble 
sons, recognising that it was from the home 
influence that they were gifted and strengthened 
to uphold the high moral standard, to advocate 
the cause of women and of the weak and 
defenceless, and to take the place they have done 
in the councils of our nation. May such ever be 
the position of your children and grandchildren, 
and even in generations to come may they ‘arise 
and call you blessed’! Many times we have 
rejoiced in your large-hearted sympathy in 
public and private relations, and we crave that 
the retrospect of the homes you have brightened, 
the hearts you have cheered, the cares you have 
uplifted, the woes you have solaced, the faith 
you have strengthened, and the love you have 
elicited, may give you joy in your declining 
days, and that you may realise the full radiance 
of the light at eventide, and ‘God’s own smile 
for ever and for ever.’” 
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ONE PHASE OF 
JOURNALISM. 


By Frances E, ASHWELL, 

Some recent articles in this paper have dealt 
with the subject of woman's work in journal- 
ism. For the mos: pitt the writers have given 
counsels of perfecio:, but I venture to think 
that they have not dwelt strongly enough upon 
the most unsatisfactory aspect lof journalism— 
its clever failures. 

In order to do this it seems to be necessary 
to picture to ourselves the type of woman who 
finds the calling anattractive one; who is, in many 


P- | respects, well qualified for it, and yet does not 


succeed. 

She is a well-educated woman who can teach, 
but would rather not. She is tired of pro- 
vincial society and wants a “wander jahbr,” or 
else she is obliged to earn her own living, and so 
decides to commence journalism—since no other 
profession tempts her so strongly. It may be 
that her friends and her enemies agree in calling 
her an “advanced woman,” and that she does 
own what some people call “strong views.” She 
has read the name of Harriet Martineau, and 
would fain be a journalist in that, or Frances 
Power Cobbe’s, sense of the word. So far as 
mere money goes her ambition rises no higher 
than a competence—for the rest she will be 
content if she may be allowed to influence some 
men and women among the vast mass that form 
the reading public. To help on the cause of 
right, and weaken the power of wrong—this is 
the great aim she has in view. 

THE ASPIRANT. 

At odd times she has read various articles 
upon journalism for women, and though some 
of these have been pessimistic, they have left 
upon her a general impression that, given real 
ability, a woman will succeed here, as in any 
other calling. Chance, or tact, or “cheek,” 
have of course some connection with success, as 
she is aware, but she hopes that the fates will 
be kind to her, and that she will know how to 
act wisely in an important personal crisis. 

If at this time she chances to come in contact 
with a live woman journalist who has succeeded, 
she will probably say : 

“I envy you, your work must be so interest- 
ing.” 

3 It is not bad, but one has a lot of drudgery, 
you know,” the blasé pen-woman will reply. 

‘Still, even what you call drudgery will be 
interesting,” she will remark, quite determined 
not to meet disillusion half way, and to attach 
no value to the journalist’s disclaimor. 

THROUGH MANY BTAGES, 

Arrived in London, this girl yoes through as 
many stages as the Disagreeable Man prophesied 
for Bernardine Holme. 

A great deal of effort and hopeful aspiration— 
phase one, Still more effort and hopeful aspira- 
tion—phase two, Less effort and aspiration— 
phase three. A general impression that journal- 
ism is only suited for women who have the 
“temperament of an indiarubber doll”—phase 
four. For the future, journalism knows this 
aspirant no more, save on such rare occasions as 
she works overtime enough to turn out some 
article on a subject that she had very much 
at heart. And she is apt to say sarcastic and 
bitter things against the profession. 

What are the actual circumstances which havo 
so completely disillusionised her ? She answered 
an advertisement in the Daily News for a lady 
to do some interviewing for a domestic magazine, 
The editor sent for her, and wished her to try 
her hand at interviewing the wives of the most 
famous men in England, on the subject of “ How 
I Manage My hitchen.” He offered her no help 
in the way of introductions at all, but suggested 
that she should begin with an altogether un- 
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approachable lady. Campaigns of curiosity seem 
objectionable to her, necessary sometimes, per- 
haps, but very rarely. This particular one will 
serve no noble purpose. , She altogether despises 
the notion of being used in journalism for delicate 
and. doubtful transactions that a man cannot 
carry through, or will not. So she refuses the 
editor's offer. It is a curious feeling of disgust 
that comes over her as she goes out of his office. 
She feels that she has plenty of strength, moral 
as well as physical. Still the fact remains that 
she has not much money in her pocket, and that 
she has just slain one of her own professional 
chances. 
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of woman journalists. But this would no longer 
be the case if abler women were more reasonable 
and more persevering. 

No doubt I shall be told that I suggest no 
practical remedy for the case of those whose 
conscience interferes with their prosperity. 
There can be no doubt that sacrificing convictions 
is no use. Better do any menial occupation asa 
means of earning a living than that, and wait till 
an opportunity of doing conscientious writing 
arises, 

Women with definite ideals to work out come 
and go in journalism like comets ; and the same 
thing is true of some clever women who own a 
“gude conceit” of themselves. To them is 
Tennyson’s little poem “ Wages” specially to be 
commended, more particularly one line : 

“‘ Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.” 


adornment proves her to be more barbarous, her 
greater refinement and chastity prove her to be 
more civilised than man. And does not her 
delight in dress come of her care for beauty, 
which, in a world of coarse and ugly creatures, is 
a virtue as fair as the face of spring? Why 
should the flowers and the fields, the hills and 
the heavens, be beautiful, and man hideous, and 
the cities where he abides dismal? Are we but 
cattle to be stalled and fed? Are corn and beef 
and iron the only good and useful things? Are 
we not human who think and admire and are 
exalted in the very presence of what is infinitely 
true and divinely fair ? 
SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 

The rule of the people is good only when it is 
the rule of the good and wise among the people, 
and of these, women in great numbers are part, 
Tho leadership of the best comes near to 
being the leadership of God. But the 
question of the suffrage for women is grave; 
it is one on which an enlightened mind will 
long hold judgment in suspense. Does not 
political life as it exists in our democracy tend 
to corrupt both voters and office-seekers? Is it 
not largely a life of cant, pretence, and hypocrisy, 
of venality, corruption, and selfishness, of lying 
abuse and vulgarity? Do not public men, like 
public women, sell themselves, though in a 
different way? Is the professional politician, 
the professional caucus manipulator, the profes- 
sional voter, the type of man we can admire or 
respect even? The smartness and self-assertive- 
ness of American women are already excessive ; 
they lack repoge, serenity, and self-restraint. If 
they rush into the arena of noisy and vulgar 
strife, will not the evil be increased? Will not 

THE POLITICAL WOMAN 

lose something of the sacred power of the wife 
and mother? Are not the primal virtues those - 
which make life good and fair, and which are a 
woman’s glory—are they not humble and quiet 
and unobtrusive? The suffrage has not emanci- 
pated the masses of men, who are still held 
captive in the chains of poverty and dehumanis- 
ing toil. Whether or not woman shall become a 
politician, there is no doubt that she is becoming 
a worker in a constantly widening field. 


CONSCIENCE IN JOURNALISM. 
’ The same kind of thing takes place again 
before long. This time it is the editor of an 
old established daily paper who wants her to do 
a column on what he calls “Fashions and 
Novelties,” but what she calls “ Feminine Follies 
and Foibles.” He warns her that she will have 
to puff the novelties. 

‘Whether I believe in them or not?” she 
enquires. 

He says something about advertisements in 
answer, and wishes that his visitor had taken 
lessons in tact when she was young enough to 
learn; She holds that too much attention is 
paid to fashions by the newspapers, and that 
too much encouragement is given to the 
lixurious tastes of women as aclass. Obviously 
she ought to refuse this chance. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is unworthy of ,her. Yet if she 
were to accept, the sum that she would earn 
week by week would enable her to remain a 
journalist. But she did not come up from the 
country todo this kind of work. So she refuses. 
As she goes away she tells herself that she 
would rather take in washing than write against 
her convictions. The sentiment is lofty, but, 
however soul-sustaining it may be, it is not very 
helpful from a money point of view. ; 

A few more months pass by. Her serious 
articles come back to her with persistent 
regularity. She realises that her sense of 
humour is not very strong, and that without it 
the outside beginner in journalism is allowed 
few opportunities of striking her blows for the 
right. 

She is driven to the conclusion that she is a 
failure in journalism, and so she turns to teach- 
ing, or hospital-nursing, or anything else that 
occurs to her at the time. 

THE WOMAN OF IDEALS. 

It is easy enough to speed this departing 
aspirant with the remark : 

“ Well, if journalism does not suit you, you 
are wise to try something else.” But to my 
way of thinking journalism has need of precisely 
this type of woman. Her departure is a loss 
and not a gain to the profession. 

Just as Opie, when asked how he mixed his 
paints, answered, “ With brains, madam,” so it 
would seem that a woman journalist when asked 
how she does her work ought to be in a position 
to answer, “ With conviction, madam.” . 

The woman with an ideal ought to make a 
niche for herself in journalism. She ought not 
to give up in disgust, whoever else may. 

Those who succeed in journalism are those 
who have ability, also a certain amount of 
adaptability, and who will not be beaten. They 
start with doing work for papers confessedly not 
in the front rank, and move higher as time 

asses. There is no mystery at all about it— 
simply the utilisation of essential qualifications. 
It is possible to succeed with ability alone, given 
literary influence. Again, one knows women 
journalists who are succeeding more because they 
will not fail than because of their superior 
ability. But these are the exceptions, not the 
rule. 

Perverecly enough, it is often the woman of 
mediocre ta’ nts who makes the most successful 


WOMEN’S WORK. 


By Tue Ricut Rev. Bisnor SraLpine. 


Taere is not a religion, a philosophy, a 
science, an art for man, and another for woman. 
Consequently, there is not, in its essential 
elements at least, an education for man and 
another for woman. In souls, in minds, in con- 
sciences, in hearts, there is no sex. What is 
the best education for woman? That which 
will best help her to become a perfect human 
being, wise, loving and strong. What is her 
work? Whatever may help her to become her- 
self. What is forbidden her? Nothing but 
what degrades, or narrows, or warps. What 
has she a right todo? Any good and beauti- 
ful and useful thing she is able to do without 
hurt to her dignity and worth as a human 
being. Between her and nian the real question 
is not of more or less inferiority and superiority, 
but of unlikeness. Chastity is woman’s great 
virtue ; truthfulness, which is the highest form 
of courage, is man’s; yet men and women are 
equally bound to be chaste and truthful. Mild- 
ness and sweet reasonableness are woman's 
subtlest charms; wisdom and valour, man’s; 
yet women should be wise and brave, and men 
should be mild and reasonable. 


THE SPIRITUAL ENDOWMENT OF THE SEXES 


is much the same, but they are not equally 
interested in the same things. Man prefers | 
thought, woman sentiment ; he reaches his con- 
clusions through analysis and argument, she 
through feeling and intuition. He has greater 
power of self-control; she of self-sacrifice. He 
is guided by law and principle; she by insight 
and tact; he demands justice; she equity. He 
wishes to be honoured for wealth and position ; 
she, for herself. For him, what he possesses is 
a means; for her, something to which she holds 
and is attached. He asks for power, she for 
affection. He derives his idea of duty from 
reason; she, from faith and love. He prefers 
science and philosophy ; she, literature and art. 
His religion is a code of morality ; hers, faith 
and hope and imagination. For her, things 
easily become persons ; for him, persons are little 
more than things. She has greater power of 
self-effacement, forgetting herself wholly in 
her love. Whether she marry or become a 
nun, she abandons her name, the symbol 
of her identity, in proof that she is dedi- 
cated to the race and to God. The argu- 
ments of infidels have less weight with her 
than with man, for her sense of religion is 
more genuine, her faith more inevitable. She 
passes over objections as a chaste mind passes 
over what is coarse and impure. She more easily 
takes complacency in her appearance and sur- 
roundings, but she has less pride and conceit than 
man. She is more grateful, too, because she 
loves more, and the heart makes memory true. 
If her greater fondness for jewellery and showy 


Miss Frances E. Willard, before her departure 
to America, September 21st, will address a 
public meeting on Friday, September 20th, at 
3 p.m., in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. Miss Willard 
will be supported by Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of Missouri 
(U.S.A.), and other distinguished workers. A 
cordial invitation is given to the general public 
to attend this meeting. 

* * * 


Miss Anna Gordon has been made American 
Secretary of the Mowbray House Cycling Asso- 
ciation, the leading women’s club for cycling 
purposes in London. Miss Gordon is an accom- 

lished cyclist, and rides an ‘“‘ Overman” from 
Beaten Miss Gordon has now been for nearly 
nineteen years Miss Willard’s private secretary, 
and is assistant secretary of the World's 
W.C.T.U. 


* * * 

Friends of the B.W.T.A. will be glad to learn 
that Mrs. Aukland, who originated the scheme 
for collecting one thousand guineas, has already 
handed in to the treasurer one hundred guineas 
as the firstfruit of this special effort. 

* * * 


Two distributions of photographs of the Presi- 
dent, Lady Henry Somerset, have taken place ; 
one was at Queens Hall during the Convention 
week, the other at Memorial Hall. On both 
occasions Lady Henry Somerset made the pre- 
sentation, Mrs. Aukland and other ladies being 
present. 

* * * 

Mrs. Aukland would like it understood that 
cards can be obtained for collecting, on applica 
tion to her, Grasmere, Woodberry Down. N. 


— SZ 
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NURSING AS A PROFESSION. 


AN immense amount of misconception still 
exists regarding nursing as a profession, and it 
seems almost impossible to instil into average 
lay minds how desirable a career it is for 
educated, refined, intelligent women—women, 
that is, in whom the true nursing instinct lies 
latent. The opposition and narrow prejudice 
which have to be faced by many who wish to 
become nurses, is often difficult to meet and 
conquer, especially by those who, however 
desirous they may be of taking up nursing work, 
have no practical experience to guide them, and 
no arguments ready with which to confute their 
opponents’ theories, albeit that they themselves 
remain steadfast in their conviction of the 
desirability of the calling, and of the hollowness 
of the objections raised against it. 

The best type of the “ Old ” Woman shrinks at 
the sound of the word “ unwomanly,” and it is a 
word often used, with the idea of clinching the 
matter, by those in authority when it is a 
question of a girl becoming a nurse, even when 
facing the world in some way and making her 
own living is an absolute necessity. 

Of all the false arguments used to deter women 
from becoming nurses, none is falser than the 
premise that necessarily nursing has the effect of 
undermining a pure-minded woman’s innate sense 
of delicacy, or of rendering her le:s intrinsically 
womanly and sensitive. 

“Tgnorance is not innocence,” and no amount 
of knowledge of the world or of evil, whether 
gained in a hospital or in society in the nine- 
teenth century, can really sully the mind, or 
blunt the feelings of those women whose ideal 
of womanhood is high, and who try individually 
toact up to their ideas of right in thought, 
word, and deed. 

True it is, no doubt, that the actual tending 
of the sick involves much which in ordinary 
life and social intercourse would be impossible. 

Once however the threshold of the ward or 
sick-room is crossed, in the professional rela- 
tions of nurse and patient, or of nurse and 
doctor, all is changed. 

Everything becomes simply part of the duty 
of the nurse who is striving in all ways to for- 
ward her patients’ welfare, and straining every 
nerve to be of use to the doctor in his battle 
with disease and death. : 

Judged from this standpoint, nothing which 
requires to be done, or said, can be in the very 
least derogatory to her womanhood, or in any 
way injure her. It often happens that she 
gains the respect of those she is nursing, just 
by the quiet, simple, decorous way in which she 
takes her every duty. 7 

Many men have had their idea of womanhood 
raised, their better feelings roused, and have 
been unconsciously swayed for good, by the 
silent influence of the very women who are con- 
sidered to have lowered their sex by the nature 
of the career they have chosen. 

The keynote of the situation lies in the in- 
dividuality of the woman who becomes a nurse. 

Of all the professions now upen to women none 
surely equals for contentment the calling of a 
nurse ; no other responds in the same way to the 
deepest feelings of our nature, for no other is 
made up of what is living humanity, and yet is 
at the same time essentially women’s work. 

To the woman whose vocation it is, the pro- 
fession of nursing is soul-satisfying. It sets the 
heart at rest and stimulates the intellect. In 
tending the sick there is no room for loneliness, 
and the emptiness of life is filled. Hard work 
it often may be, ill paid no doubt it is, but in the 
art of nursing, as in other arts—‘‘In the 

Wages of the life, not in the wages of tho trade, 
lies your reward; the work is here the wages.” 
Marian ©, PRUcIFFs. 
Registered Nurse, M.R.B.W.A. 
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There has just been issued the first annual 
report of the Society of Women Journalists— 
the only association at present in existence 
which has for its objects the uniting of all bona 
fide women journalists for mutual protection 
and advancement, The Society is of real prac- 
tical value to its members, and one of its chief 
aims is the cultivation of friendly relationship 
with employers, so that it may become a centre 
of information to which editors and publishers 
will apply when needing the services of capable 
lady writers and artists. The Council, in setting 
forth their record of the first year’s working, 
state that the series of papers on professional 
subjects of interest to women journalists, which 
were given during last winter at the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, were among the most useful 
purposes of the Society. The Society has been 
several times called upon to arbitrate in cases 
with members’ employers; in some twenty-four 


instances work has been found for members of | has 


the Society ; and medical and legal advice has 
also been freely tendered. 
* * # 

It is interesting to know, suys the Hastern 
Morning News, that there is another side to the 
question of men being thrown out of employ- 
ment by women. Women have the same cause 
for complaint as men, although they seldom raise 
their voices in protest. Men have entirely 
taken the trade of dressing and cutting ladies’ 
hair from women, who formerly had a monopoly 
of it. ‘Tailors during the past ten or twenty 
years have seriously encroached upon the business 
of the dressmaker, for tailor-made gowns and 
coats, which were until then unknown, are now 
the everyday costume of a fashionable lady ; and 
in more humble life the trade of the London 
flower-girl is greatly affected by a number of 
lazy men and boys, who have recently entered 
the business to the impoverishment of the poor 
girls, who are almost ruined by it. 

* *& # 

A new Dressmakers’ Union, or rather Pro- 
tection Society, is to be formed for the mutual 
benefit of ladies who order dresses and ladies who 
make them. In regard to the latter, the object 
aimed at is ‘to raise the standard of dress- 
making among women,” and in respect to the 
former, “to discountenance fitting on, tizht 
lacing, and the use of padding.” Examinations 
are to be held and certificates awarded, and it is 
announced that “ladies who are in sympathy with 
the movement may become associates by sub- 
scribing not less than 6d. per annum.” 

* * 

The Queen has sent Miss Agnes Weston asum 
of money to defray the cost of a cabin in the 
Royal Sailors’ Rest at Devonport. The inscrip- 
tion, which has been sent from Osborne, is to be, 
“Given by Queen Victoria, 1895.” Her Majesty 
has also sent an engraved portrait of herself, 
which will be hung in a conspicuous position in 
the Royal Sailors’ Rest. 

* * 

Tadzu Sugiye is an energetic Japanese woman, 
who for three years studied at Wellesley College, 
and now in a Christian school for girls at Osaka 
teaches three classes in Chinese literature, two in 
English, one in the history of Japanese literature, 
and one in botany; corrects all the Japanese 
rhetoric, and, added to which, gives lessons in 
American cookery, filling up the rest of the time 
in editing a quarterly magazine. 

* * & 

Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the Bishop of 
Derry, is, we regret tosay, very seriously ill. 
She is lying in an extremely critical condition 
in the Palace, Londonderry. Mrs. Alexander is 
the author of the well-known hymn ‘‘ There is 
a green hill far away.” According to the 

Westminster Gazette, the elevation of Dr. Alex- 
ander to the Irish Episcopate was directly due 
to his marriage with this fay, 
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Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


IRRATIONAL SPELLING. 

Mespaes,—Most of your readers have grea 
regard for the true training and surroundi 
of the young. Have they ever thought what a 
troublesome thing our irrational spelling is to 
children learning to read, and for the matter of 
that how vexatious it is to adults? Need it be 
so? Spelling reformers such as Prof. Max 
Mulier, Prof. Skeat, Dr. Murray, Sir Isaac 
Pitman, etc., think not. They think the Educa- 
tion Department can simplify matters very much 
if they would take the thing in hand. In order 
to get them to move the Spelling Reform League. 
is endeavouring to obtain signatures to a 
memorial praying the Department to grant a 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the subject. 
Such petitions may be had of Mr. E. Jones, 
B.A., 1, Dalton Road, Liscard, Liverpool, who 
for many years advocated the cause of 
phonetic reform. It would be a help to the 
same were your readers to apply to him for 
Pacha think our orthography i 

erhaps some may think our o is 
too sacred a nar to permit any Gomiamarioer 4 
tamper with. ell, it has been altered and re- 
altered in days gone by, and needs reforming 
again, to be a true representation of spoken 
English, which it should be, and not a mere 
etymological moss gatherer. Just take a few 
instances. The word ‘‘cat” commences with a 
“c,” whilst its progeny, ‘‘ kitten,” with a “k”; 
the vowel in “ mat” is hard, but by adding a as 
(mate) it becomes soft; yet in “bad” and 
‘*bade” the same hard or short sound is given ; 
“slaughter” does not recognise ‘‘gh” at all, 
whilst ‘‘laughter” turns the ‘‘ gh” into “f”; 
with the same guttural you may riog the 
changes in “plough,” ‘‘cough,” ‘ dough,” 
“hiccough,” ‘‘ through.” To express the long 
vowel ‘“u” we have the following variety, 
“you,” ‘due,” ‘few,’ “beauty,” ‘‘ adieu,” 
“duty” ; and we employ such digraphs as are 
contained in the following words to express long 
“a”: “praise,” “may,” “obey,” “ weigh,” 
“6 great,” “ opaque,” “ mate,” no less than seven 
different symbols to represent one sound. Is° 
there any wonder a child fails to read easily, and 
is looked upon as a bad speller if it cannot 
remember all those variations ? And not only are 
they varied but they do not always receive the 
same sound in another word. Take ‘‘ai” in 
praise, when it is used in “said” it is sounded 
like “sed”; the “ei” in weigh is ‘‘ee” in 
“ receive,” and “ea” in great is ‘‘e” (short) in 
“head.” Verily “ confusion worse confounded ” 
is amply illustrated in our orthography. 
Numerous instances could be given, in fact, we 
have little more than about sixty words written 
as spoken, so that we might ae the whole of 
our anaes is one mass of unphonetic corrup- 
tion, and are absurdities endless. 

Professor Max Muller says it is “ unintel- 
ligible, illogical, and unteachable”; Dr. Thirl- 
wall ‘‘as a mass of anomalies, and repugnant to 
good taste and common sense ”. Mr. Gladstone, 
that it is without “ rule, method, system ; ” Lord 
Lytton, ‘‘a puzzle-headed system”; and Pro- 
fessor Skeat wishes “the common spelling were 
utterly smashed.” Will the readers of Tur 
Sranax do something to help to ‘‘smash” this 
bugbear as far as an instrument of teaching is 
concerned, and put a better system, based on 
phonetic principles, in its place. Unless we have 
an educated youth-hood we cannot make much 
headway; and it will be readily seen how our 
absurd, irrationul style of spelling must obstruct 
a child's path in learning its mother tongue with 
all those vagaries therein. This learning and 
unlearning of vowels and cons >nants cannot but 
have a prejudicial effect on its moral perceptive 
faculties. 

Sir Isaac Pitman’s monthly paper, the Speler 
(one-halfpenny each), contains matter bearing on 
the subject. 1t will be of interest to your readers 
to know that, although he is eighty-two years of 
aye, and has been a total abstainer some sixty 
years, Sir Iseac is still active at his worz.— 
Yours, etc., H. Drummonp. 

Hetton-le- Hole. 
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ENGLISH IMPROVIDENCE. women. Masculine and feminine characteristics 


M tarntion | QUPERELUOUS HAIRS.—A lady, many years 
Mespames,—At one of the Women’s Settle- | Fs needed there as in every other domain. pooner agp Magers dowels 
: : Either sex needs the other. Human nature is OT ee ae, y.and will be happy to 
ments recently a lady spoke against thrift. Her] ;) 47, } lvea: ane pelt of soi OE ck forward same.—Mrs, 177, Edward . New 


t was that no amount of thrift would Cross, London, 8.E. 
’ allow the working woman to make adequate pro- 
. vision for the future; and, second, that it meant 
denial of the necessary comforts and graces of 
life. Therefore, that money was better spent as 
fast as it came, and that English improvidence 
was more moral than French penuriousness. It 
was an unusual line of thought, and has many 
eee ications. I should like to see it 
i in Tost Woman's SienaL. — — 


unless the parts are united, so must these halves 
be united in the Church. 

Buckle points out very ably that much of the 
defeat which has attended the struggle with the 
problems of nature is due to the fact that only 
one weapon in the armoury of the human mind 
has been used. This weapon of manly induction 
is indeed a mighty power, but there is another 
weapon of keen womanly deduction ; if 
that had been used during the past centuries, 
our knowledge would be more advanced than it 
actually is. 

Have the churches been right or wrong in 
silencing women ? 

No doubt it has been honestly believed that 
St. Paul’s injunctions in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35, and 
1 Tim. ii, 11—14 were binding on the Church 
in all ages. But this belief exhibits a great lack 
of earnest study and scholarly interpretation. 
To np other Church but those of Ephesus and 
Corinth was this command given. The words 


WELL KNOWN LADY is anxious to give a 
large House, and freehold land, for the use of a private 
Hospital in Paris, to be conducted on temperance 

principles. She wishes to communicate with others who 
would be willing to help in the establishment of the 
Hospital, which would be fae pa half for French, and half 
for American and English ents. 

No Americans are received into Sir Richard Wallace's 
beautiful Hospital, established for the English only; and 
which is always overcrowded. 

All who have been ill abroad,and know the difficulties 
Ne ee en cheeti tery aschinrrenc ae 
joy sucha eme, lore al can to he! 
at once, as a large sum is needed to start with. Ip 

The endowment of one bed (in memory of a beloved 
husband) has already been promised. 

Will others follow this good example, in memory of abe- 
loved relative, for His name's sake who said ‘‘ Heal the 
~ , Will others give thankoffering for recovery from 

ness 
7 Seovital” Tomy (in the Ba erg to be addressed, 

os .’ Temperance freshment Rooms, 205, Rue 
St. Honoré, Paris. 


LADY SECRETARIES 


sincerely, 
Saas 
; WOMEN IN CONFERENCE. 
Mespames,— Apropos of the subject of women 
in the Wesleyan Conference, I am a Methodist 
of the fourth generation, also a member of the 
B.W.T.A. My impression is that women are in 
of taking too much work and responsi- 
bility upon their shoulders. They have more 
enthusiasm than men, and in the warmth and 
glow of — would do more than their share. 


listening to the variety of subjects | your women are significant. History tells us . 

taken in hand at the recent Conference of | that in these towns the worship of the goddesses REQUIRED 

the B.W.T.A., I was thankful for the saving | Diana and Venus was carried on by priestesses | To Assist in developing Vegetarian Organisa- 
clause that branches are not committed to and was characterised by voluptuous and indecent tion. 


every 
department of work ; if they were, we should be 
in danger of everything by turns and nothing 
well done. 

I think it is evident to all who attend the 
house of God on the Sabbath, that men are in 
the minority. The bicycle is proving a powerful 
counter-attraction ; then we in Lancashire have 
Sunday concerts in the open air; working-men 
go out in wagonettes and spend Sunday in the 
country, leaving wife and children to spend 
Sunday at home. In one place of worship 
(Church of England) on a recent Sunday seventy 
Women were counted to two men. 

By aye is that the more women will do, 
the men will do; and any person not 
directly engaged in work will soon lose interest 
in it, so that if women go to Conference, they 
will take the places of men who are now doing 
good work. 

Why should we do what men can do? There 
is enough work for us in home, church, and 
 amgenee that they cannot do, and we shall 

ose respect if we clamour for everything. I 
recently attended a church in London where all 
the work of churchwardens and sidesmen was 
done by women. So much the worse for the 
men, you may say; but I shall be sorry to see 
this become common. 

I find in this county that women who are 
four-loom weavers are more in request than any 
others as wives. They can earn a guinea a week; 


spectacles. Women taking such a prominent part 
in heathen worship had to be taught that as con- 
verts to Christianity they must exhibit a quiet 
and modest demeanour. St. Paul did not forbid 
women’s ministry, for in another epistle he con- 
templates their poe prayer and Sg in 
the presence of men in the words, “‘ Every 
woman praying or prophesying with her head 
uncovered dishonoureth her head,” which cer- 
tainly means that she did it in public ; for surely 
it is no dishonour to a woman to pray in secret 
with her head uncovered. 

To apply the words, ‘‘ Keep silence,” to the 
women of all time by an apostolic law, which was 
made for women of Greece just emerging from 
Paganism, is nothing leas than making the law 
of Christ of none effect. That women were en- 
dowed with the Boy Ghost and the gift of 
tongues at the Day of Pentecost is beyond doubt. 
The first utterance of St. Peter after receiving 
the Spirit was to quote the prophet Joel, “ Your 
sons and your daughters 8 prophesy.” St. 
Paul’s explanation of prophecy is that it “is 
speaking to men to edification and_ exhortation 
and comfort.” The balance of evidence for the 

ublic speech and prayer by women in the early 

hurch is decidedly on the side of her taking 
art. 
F If instead of demanding courageous, conse- 
crated, self-denying women, our churches ask 
only for shrinking, timid, self-centered indi- 


Apply, by letter, to MISS F. J. NICHOLSON 
MEMORIAL HaLt, FARRINGDON STBEET, E.O. 


New Gross Farm, South Petherton. Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


THe SysTEM INCLUDES :— 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Massage, combined with Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Cream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, gomerset. 


See 


NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings in 
the World, richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are superior 
in strength and flavor to any liquid I have 6 

ph — see tor jbo possibly concen 
so muc vO in 8o little r. 
“J,H M, MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 


ver 


these are the women who leave home and babies | viduals, and counsel them to carefully place “T have used your flavoring powders for several months 
to earn the living of the family—in. too many | their divine light under a bushel, the onde oe eeiene Paonia in Be yor, and! coonceotion, of fia: 


cases allowing husbands to drift into idleness. 
Emerson says that discovery isin the air, and 
that the most sensitive minds catch it first, and 
the rest soon follow. Women may be more 
sensitive and catch the new idea, but let it come 
gradually to the slower mind, then woman will 
be welcomed into larger spheres of work, and 
not have the pain of pushing herself through 
doors only -open, I have not yet met with 
one woman who is wishful to have a seat in 
Oonference.—Yours, A SPINSTER. 
Burnley. Sa 
KEEPING SILENCE. 

MerspaMEs,—Your article, “ Should Women 
Keep Silence ?” has led me to send the following 
thoughts: The Christian faith demands from 
women equally with men, a knowledge of God 
in Christ Jesus, and a life conformed to Him 
and consecrated to His service. 

It does not put in the first place what is really 
the secondary end of her existence, namely, 
wifehood and motherhood, but makes her living 
to God to be her chief end. 

The phrase “limitations of sex” is always 
applied to woman, though, in fact, man is like- 
wise subject to limitations. The limitations of 
his sex do not preclude him from having a real 
and influential part in what is, by general con- 
sent, her special domain—home and children. 
Is it right that the limitations of her sex should 
be the excuse for excluding her from a real and 
influential part in the atfairs of the Church, 
which like the home must include men and 


will assuredly realise in a great degree their 
ideal; but they themselves will be the losers. 
Mark Guy Pearse says, “The church which will 
make the best use of its women is the church 
aot will come to have the strongest hold of the 
world.” 

In sacred, as well as secular work, “the 
woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or fall to- 
gether.”—Yours faithfully, 

Frances 8. Hatrowss. 


For further particulars address : 
THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 


BEST TERMS TO AGENTS: 


UNFERMENTED. 
la Wn hh aon a SS 
sib. RICHARDSON, — SX) 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, Prospectus 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, giving full 


particulars of 
ETC. price, dose, ete., 
ee WS post free on appli- 
7" cation. 
es 
A Sample Half-bottle free 


by Parcel Post for 2/9. 


A opel recommended in cases of 
GENERAL DEBILITY, INDIGHES- 
TION, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

Q Also as an rrcellent non-alcoholic tonic and 


ees 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 
Mespames,—Kindly allow me through your 
valuable columns to ask for practical informa- 
tion and suggestions as to literature for conduct- 
ing Mothers’ Meetings. I feel we have a great 
work to do in educating the mothers, preparing 
them for the vote, etc. They seem ignorant of 
the simple rules of health. I find they have 
been accustomed at our weekly meetings to have 
Horner's penny stories read. I have been asked 
to conduct our meetings, and am most anxious 
to make them cheerful and bright, at the same 
time uplifting and elevating.— Yours faithfully, 

HITE RIBBONER. 


a 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to 
the announcement of Mrs. Hebditch, in another 
place on this page. For pure farm produce, 
best prices, and every attention, write Mrs. 
Hebditch, who is a B.W., and avxious to have 
an opportunity to cultivate business relations 
with the members of our Association, 


restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet jand Rhet- 
matic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W- 


Spr. 12, 1895, 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 
LAPHAM MATERNITY HOS- 
PITAL (and School of Midwif 5 
Jeffre S.W. _Under fully- 
qualified Medical Women. Ladies trained 
in Midwifery for L.O.S. Also monthly 
nurses trained (three months). October 
=e “ ier recommended. 
weekly payments from patients, 
Donations urgently needed. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS 
the Gonimnentaten, in 1787. 


Thousands of fallen and friendless 


placed 

. FUNDS ARB UR- 

GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


The Treasurers—Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall [- 


East, and J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., 20. Birchin 
=_— Messrs. Morgan & Scott, or the Secre- 
will be thankful to receive contributions. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Das: Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
JABLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 


NDON, 8.W. 

Principal—Mrs. Hate, A.O.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
in reguiar attendance. Resident certificated 
governesses, with careful personal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 
and_lan 8. Good garden and tennis. 

Hig ly recommended, by the late 
Rev. OC. H. Spurgeon, Bev. D. 
McEwan, D:D., Rev: W. Williams, 

and parents of former and present pupils. [EB 


Seoretaries of Temperance Sooleties 


desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E, TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Companion during 

forthcoming season, may address the Lecturer 

Wood Lawn, Hampton Koad, Birchfields, 
Birmingham, 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
studying languages can be received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate. British 
references. — Fraulein ScHo.tt, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. 


OMBINED UNIVERSITY and 
Home Education for Elder Girls. Special 
advantages. Attendance at College 
Lectures and Art Classes, Conversational 
French and German, Courses in Domestic 
Economy, Cooke Hygiene, and Dress- 
making. Refined Home. Limited number. 
Inclusive fees. — Particulars, Miss L. D. 
Royce, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
isplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'SS TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul’ 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of in’ i 

Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 

“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 

a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 

eo Telegrams, ‘« Healthiest,” 
ndon. 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCE PEN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Farm Produce. Tariff and View from Mr. 
M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (Eg. 


2 eee een lnrte (West Cliff ).— 
Most comfortable Boarding House. 
Near sea. ing views. Pleasant 
arden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
right christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
Moderate terms.—Mrs. ManwaRIn@, Durle: 
Hall, Durley Chine. E, 


LADY BOARDER received in the 
private family of a widow. Only one 
received. Pleasant Bedroom. Late 

dinner, and young, cheerful company. 
French, German, and English spoken ; also 
musical. Would suita lady student. Terms 
according to requirements, but ver: 
moderate.—Letters first to W. 8., 477, 
Mesers. J. Haddon & Co., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square. 


DEANSGATE HOTEL, 


MANCHESTER. 


Family, Commercial, Temperance. Charges 
mederate. Electric Light. Passenger Lift. 
Telephone. Night Porter. 


All Delegates of World’s Woman’s Union 
Visiting Manchester, should stay here. 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
The Issue of SEPTEMBER 12 contains 


Portraté and Sketch of Dr. JAS. L. PHILLIPS, 
BunDay ScHOOL Missionary IN InptA. 


A Letter from Dr. JOHN G. PATON. 


A SkeTcH or THE SOUTH AFRIOAN CHIEF, 
KMHAMA, The Christian Reformer. 
BXPOSITION BY REV. F. B. MEYER, 

NEWS OF THE CHUROHES, RECORDS OF EVANGELISTIO 
WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETC., ETC. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove . 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 


will have pleasure in forwarding it npn 
application to Mrs. GRack NEWTON, er- 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. (478. 


| Fees 26, well educated, musical 
(vocal and instrumental), artistic, 
clever at handicrafts, good reader and 
correspondent, wishes situation, companion 
or secretary to lady interested in political 
or philanthropic work, Highest references. 
—Miss I., 21, Grace Hill, Folkestone. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
-. 80 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 


yed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
ppon & Co. Latest TIME, TUESDAY. 


ILL ANY SISTERS HELP A 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
bad each Additional 10 Words; 


hree insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Oo., Larest TIME TUESDAY. 
goer rence acco 


Dis 
JoHN 


OUNG LADY with Pretty House PELE? GAOL uuk teen 
al enzance wants Compani 
for Winter. Terms low.—H, aio money nnd outfit.—S. P., 16, Sutton Place, 


Mrs. Daves, 
Cucwair Fancy Repository, Penzance, 


ESIDENT CHRISTIAN AB- 

“ STAINER required at once, as Third 
Helper in a small Temporary Rescue 
Home for Young Girls. State salary and 
age.—Superintendent, ‘‘House of Help,” 
20, Walcot Parade, Bath. 


safely remove SUPERFLUOUS Hairs, 

| sige anes their appearance, will have pleasure 

n forwarding iv upon application to Mre, 

Grace Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 

30 WORDS FoR 1s. 6d. 

6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 

Three insertions as two. 

Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
ec es ees 
ep ecco DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 
college. Age 21 years. London preferred. 


By end of August.—Apply, F. M., 5, El 
Pork, Brixton fill, &.W. > ok 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C0. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,” 


AND FOR 
“METHODIST TIMES,” 


PUBLIGATIONS. 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


By face PUBLISHED, post free, 63d. 
HANDBOOK TO THE LICENSING 
ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 
specting Vice,byALFRED T.Daviss,Solicitor, 
J.iverpool.—Gowland, ‘* Daily Post” Office, 
Liverpool. . (B 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 

“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “ REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,” 
“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “NEW AGE,” 
“CHURCH EVANGELIST,” “BORDERLAND,” ETC, ETC. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. - 


A LADY, having a Recipe of the 
most simple nature, that will at once 


at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 


BY 
Pi sche verge od glee fr 7 
¥ (Inspec sul! 
Gotan 5 Reston | etn sone 
} Gastronomy,’ ‘Kecherché Dinner Ke- 
cipes,’ ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


This work is divided into five principal 
Hors d@’(Kuv 


t 
feat eee, 
Cou 


JI 


y= 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, 
! Publishers, 
(hy se? HADDON & CO 


READING MATTER for the 
WORKHOUSES, Etc. 


FREE LITERATURE 


OCIETY. 
Mr. W.T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Is are made to 
WORKHOUSBES and INFIRMARIES. 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, 1.0, 


ABSOLUTELY THB 


LARCEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLAGK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIE CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
RSS RE A PO 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, 


How 
MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
‘““THE MANXMAN.” 

“ Yes, if the fact is of any 
“consequence, you are very 
“welcome to say that I 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swan Fountain 
“Pen. It has become quite 
“indispensable to me. 
“can use it with case, and 
“certainly anywhere and at 
“any time, even in the dark, 
“in bed, and on horseback. 

“ HALL CAINK.” 


. 
REDUCED Fac-s!vILB, 


al 
Z 
/ 


We only require your steel pen 
and handwriting to select a suit- 
able pen. Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


SS 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, Cheapside, London, E.C. | 
96a, Regent Street, London, W. 
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; Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 
oem and Best.’— 
| = ee 
m £ ,Pure Concentrated 


N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Cup of most 
'  @elicious Cocos. 


‘95 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND 1828. Ss Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. | | Re Me 


FOR O o) 
<P INFANTS, ¢O In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
€ INVALIDS, Me g 
iets Pecan AND THE AGED. 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet, 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


President: Lady Henry Somerset. 
ESS Ee eT lee ee 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


President of World’s Woman's ong Temperance Union, 
WILL SPHAK 


THE LECTURE HALL, SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE, 
ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th—3 p.m. 


SUPPORTED BY 


MRS. EVA MACLAREN, MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
MRS. CLARA HOFFMAN america, MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, 


Anda other wrell-known workers. 


Admission Free. Collection. | —3§-- Publio Invited. 


_______Attmtsston Freee Collection. _—Publlo Invited: 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP 


OF THB 


WORLD'S W.C.T.U. GENERAL OFFICERS. 


(Miss F. E. Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. J. G. Sanderson, Miss 
Agnes Slack, and Miss Anna Gordon.) 


Cabinet Size, Is.; Large Size Plate, 2s. Gd., Post Free. 


Orders with P.O. to be sent to Mrs. WARD POOLE, Secretary Literature Department, 24, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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